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E The World’s Largest 


Hardware Wholesalers 


Nine years ago the 
Simmons a tin Com- 
pany, the largest hardware 
wholesalers in the world, 
decided to teach the nation 
to respect tools 
under the name 


“KEEN KUTTER™ 


Several agen- 
cies were invited 
to submit plans for 
accomplishing this 
through advertis- 
ing. Many speculative cam- 
paigns were presented. 


Realizing that tools had 
never been nationally adver- 
tised, we had the courage 
to suggest that neither we 
nor anybody else knew how 





to do it until conditions had 
been thoroughly studied. 
Appreciating the logic of 
this, the Simmons organiza- 
tion gave us the opportunity 
to work out an 
intelligent plan. 


By joining our 
experience as ad- 
vertisers with theirs 
as hardware mer- 
chants thesuccess- 


ful Keen Kutter 


campaign was evolved. 


Those interested in our 
service are at liberty to write 
the Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, as to 
the effectiveness of our co- 
operation with them. 


No. 2 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


Boston 


New York 
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“The Farmer Pays Cash” 


“We make a strong bid 
for the farmers’ trade. It’s 
good business and the one 
thing that makes it particu- 
larly attractive is that the 
farmer pays cash.” 


This the remark of a 
dealer in a 6,000 town in a 
big farming state. He went 
on to explain that most of 
the townspeople bought on 
credit—and sometimes moved 
away without first going 
through the formality of 
paying their bills. 


So the farmers’ trade 
looked good not only for 
what they bought but also 
how they paid. 


In this day of too much 
credit the “call of the cash 


payment” is particularly 
strong. Are you hitching it 
to your campaign? Are you 
helping your dealers to get 
more of the farmers’ trade— 
also opening greater fields 
for your product? 


Getting farm trade will fit 
in with your merchandising 
plans. It isn’t necessary to 
start with a six-figure na- 
tional campaign. For Stand- 
ard Farm Papers are state or 
sectional mediums. They 
are edited for a given class or 
section. 


And that class they cover 
intensively, in many cases 
reaching one out of every 
two or three possible sub- 
scribers. 


Start anywhere in the big 
farming section. Pick out a 
few states if you like and 
then spread out as you get 
your response from the cash- 
paying class. 


But if you have a national 
condition to meet, remember 
Standard Farm Papers fur- 
nish the biggest national farm 
circulation at the lowest rate 
per thousand, 


TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
are Wallaces’ Farmer 
sas Farmer 
Farm Progressive Farmer 
Missouri Farmer 
Papers The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
of The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Knewe he Ohio Farmer 
Valu The Michigan Farmer 
alge) =6prairie Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George. W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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The Cost of Quick Diristribution 
on a Small Appropriation 
By E. T. Gundlach 


President of the Gundlach Advertising Company, Chicago 


OW much does it cost to ad- 
vertise? 

This bald question is regularly 
put forward by firms contemplat- 
ing their initial advertising cam- 
paign, One might as well say: 

How much does it cost to open 
a store? 

How much does it cost to start 
a factory? 

How much does it cost to put 
on a sales force? 

We might answer that it takes 
anywhere from one thousand to 
a million dollars to open a store 
or factory and that it costs any- 
where from $1,500 for one sales- 
man to $100,000 a year or more 
for a sales force. 


REITERATION IS NOT SALESMANSHIP 


The idea of a particular mini- 
mum or maximum required for 
an advertising campaign is found- 
ed on the fallacy that there is 
some mysterious momentum to be 
gained by reiteration. Whether in 
a national way $100,000, $200,000 
or $300,000 or more would be re- 
quired to “put it over’ by this 
mere process of reiteration ‘re- 
mains problematical in each case; 
and it is quite conceivable that an 
infinite figure would not accom- 
plish the results for some articles. 

Those whose initial advertising 
appropriations run over $50,000 
are few and far between; in fact, 
if we go back over the great na- 
tional advertising accounts to-day 
I venture the guess that very, very 
few of them started advertising 
with over $10,000 or $20,000. 


The problem of the new adver- 
tiser ordinarily is not— 

“How many thousands must I 
spend to advertise?” 

But— 

“What can I do with $10,000 or 
$20,000 or $30,000? Can I show 
results with that to justify a 
larger investment?” 


THE PROBLEM OF A SMALL APPRO- 
PRIATION 


These thoughts suggested them- 
selves by a letter received from 
Mr. Romer of Printers’ INK. 
Mr. Romer submitted the follow- 
ing case: 

Mr. XY, the manufacturer of a high- 
grade article of national distribution, 
has spent $12,000 a year for several 
years on a national campaign. He 
found that many dealers stocked up 
his goods on the expectation that there 
was going to be a big demand made 
upon them locally on account of the 
advertising. He found that he could 
not concentrate in the store of any 
one dealer enough consumer demand 
to prove a lever on any one individual 
dealer. He has, therefore, decided to 
quit advertising and to invest the 
$12,000 in extra discounts to the re- 
tailer as an inducement to push his 
goods. Assuming that you advocate 
advertising, what is your answer to 
this manufacturer? 


This question reaches out to 
practically all the fundamentals of 
advertising wherever publicity is 
sought by other methods than by 
the mere force ‘of enormous quan- 
tity. 

As for Mr. XY’s alternative, 
it amounts only to the old over- 
worked idea: “We will give you, 
Mr. Dealer, the money that others 
spend on advertising.” 


Table of Contents on page 134 
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Experience has amply shown 
that except in the case of “spiffs” 
to clerks and occasional “special 
offers,” an extra margin of 
profit, beyond the dealer’s nor- 
mal one, amounts to just noth- 
ing. When the profit is reduced 
below the normal, then .the 
antagonism of the dealer some- 
times counts, but when you allow 
more than Mr. Dealer expects to 
get, his mental machinery is rarely 
aroused, and he will not create 
a special advertisement in favor 
of the long profit line as against 
any other article for which the 
consumer may call. 

Striking examples of this are 
seen in the tobacco trade, through- 
out the package goods grocery 
business, and especially in drug 
lines. Special offers and deals 
in these lines are valued to-day 
almost exclusively when there is 
a previously existing and quite 
extensive consumer demand. 
Otherwise the “deal” stocks the 
goods in a few places on the first 
order for the long profit goods, 
but second orders are few and 
far between. For the retail dealer 
is a distributor and NOT a sales- 
man. 

If, indeed, Mr. XY has made up 
his mind not to advertise, then the 
only way for him to compete 
with the manufacturer who does 
is to spend additional money on 
the sales force; perhaps to cir- 
cularize, to sample, to concentrate 
salesmen into more limited terri- 
tories, or to enlarge the sales 
force. In other words—and that 
is the point—he must use other 
forms of selling against that form 
of selling which consists of printed 
announcements in newspapers and 
magazines. Whether or not Mr. 
XY’s proposition will lend itself 
better to advertising or to sam- 
pling or to some other selling 
method could not even be tenta- 
tively discussed without knowing 
what Mr. XY is manufacturing 
and what are the conditions of 
his markets. 


“PUBLICITY” IS IMPOSSIBLE IN 
SMALL SUMS 


One thing is certain, and that 
is that Mr. XY so far has by no 
means proven that advertising in 
periodicals will not pay for his 


INK 


proposition. He has spent $12,000 
a year at a loss and perhaps at 
an absolute loss—and no wonder. 
With $12,000 a year invested, or 
less than one-fifteenth of one ceni 
for each American home in a 
year, he tried to reach a hundred 
million consumers, and these only 
as a lever on, say, fifty thousand 
dealers. He tried to reach them 
in a general publicity way, cre. 
ating thought in the place of ac- 
tion. 

If Mr. XY had talked with any 
man who advertises along mail- 
order lines he would have saved 
his $12,000 a year, for he would 
have been told that his investment 
could hardly influence more than 
25,000 or 50,000 calls on dealers 
—an average of from one to two 
calls a year on each dealer. And 
everybody knows that this is not 
enough to make the dealer even 
remember that the brand exists. 


MAIL-ORDER INQUIRIES AS AN IN- 
DEX 


(I am assuming in this that the 
number of inquiries through deal- 
ers on any given advertisement 
is about the same as the number 
of inquiries which would be se- 
cured by mail. This assumption is 
partly a priori. But we have fig- 
ures on check-ups between mail- 
order and dealer call ads to indi- 
cate that this assumption is not 
very far from correct, provided 
the advertisement in itself is of 
the action-creating type. When it 
is not, the calls on the dealer are 
very, very much fewer than for 
the same ad on the same offer 
inviting mail-order inquiries.) 

There are, of course, some rare 
instances of double-page spreads, 
and a few big ads in very special 
lines producing remarkable effects 
on the dealer through very limited 
advertising appropriations. But 
we can safely limit the success 
of such campaigns to special nro- 
positions appealing to a limited 
class of consumers on articles dis- 
tributed to limited trades. And, 
furthermore, I suspect that this 
type of advertising has been suc- 
cessful mostly as a_ stocking-up 
proposition on articles that the 
dealer himself sells by actual 
dealer salesmanship. I also suspect 
that the plan of a few big ads 
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Home Economics 


(Another of the regular editorial features 


of The Butterick Trio) 


Generally speaking, a woman’s in- 
terests are largely confined to the 
fundamentals of life. And the publica- 
tions that give her authentic, practical 
information on her own special interests 
may be sure of her loyal support. 


In the departments on Home Econom- 
ics The Delineator, The Designer and The 


Woman’s Magazine exercise a known in- 
fluence and receive a loyal support. 
Their large and intimate correspondence 
shows this. And the success of Trio ad- 
vertisers whose products add to the com- 
fort and welfare of the home also shows it. 
Take advantage of this influence and tell 
your sales-story to the buyer for the 
family. Tell it in 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Average Monthly 
Net Circulation Guaranteed 


James A. Townsend, W. C. a 
Western Adv. Megr., Eastern Adv. 

Ist National Bank Building, ce sanacas Building 
Chicago, Ill. New 
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to induce dealers to stock up has 
about run its course. 

Mr. XY with $12,000 to invest 
should dron the attempt at na- 
tional publicity. Assuming that, 
after a study of an article and 
of its market, advertising to con- 
sumers through periodicals still 
seems reasonable, we would rec- 
ommend on such a smaH appro- 
priation only one of two methods 
of advertising : 

(1) A few local dailies and these 
only in case the proposition is one 
that finds markets in the larger 
towns; or one in which the local 
exclusive agent is of particular 
importance. 

(2) National magazines used on 
copy with a distinct mail-order 
angle. 

Whether or not the dailies or 
the magazines are to be used de- 
pends upon the analysis of the 
original proposition. In many 


cases either or both plans can be ° 


pursued. 

The growth of a proposition 
out of $12,000 per year to much 
larger sums by means of local 
if the 


dailies is plain enough: i 
proposition shows a profit in the 


first towns, Mr. XY can expand 
and use more and more towns. 
With a larger expanded distribu- 
tion he can then finally add the 
magazines in a purely publicity 
way. The copy in the local dailies 
in the meantime will probably be 
largely of a purely publicity char- 
acter, although I personally should 
probably be more in favor of some 
action-creating plan of campaign 
even in local daily advertisements. 


QUASI-MAIL-ORDER METHODS FOR 
MAGAZINES 


The second method suggested— 
that of using the magazines in a 
quasi-mail-order way—is some- 
what more complicated. I main- 
tain that if you want to use maga- 
zines in a national way, either 
on a large sum for a large ap- 
propriation without distribution 
being previously established na- 
tionally, or on a small amount of 
advertising with or without na- 
tional distribution, the mail-order 
angle to-day i is becoming an essen- 
tial; in fact, on new propositions, 
I cannot see otherwise than abso- 
lutely an essential. 





This quasi-mail-order method jg 
exemplified in the old plan of 
writing the copy so as to get the 
names of consumers who are in- 
terested, then sending these names 
to the local dealer and trying to 
secure this dealer’s business either 
by mail or through salesmen, But 
this old plan has been followed 
broadcast, in fact, is done so large- 
ly that the buying effect of the in- 
quiry upon the dealer is almost 
lost; and the last few years 
we have been quite doubtful 
about sending the names of 
the consumers to the dealers at 
all (in fact, for certain specific 
reasons we are never recommend- 
ing it now). 

We also oppose the plan on 
both small and large appropria- 
tions of saying, “Go to your 
dealer first—if he does not have 
the goods write us direct.” This 
little sentence injures direct re- 
sults, and on the average article 
with a distribution less than 25 
per cent—generally less than that 
—the plan of chasing a censumer 
to a dealer who keeps and recom- 
mends something else is the most 
effective method of killing sales. 
For it is an absurdity, and mail- 
order figures prove how great an 
absurdity, to assume that those 
who read our ads conceive a sud- 
den violent interest in the article 
and rush to the dealer with a 
forensic to meet his argument 
about something else “just as 
good.” 


HALF-HEARTED INTEREST IS 
AROUSED BY ADS 


That extremely mild, half-heart- 
ed interest createdby an advertise- 
ment is already a tremendous step 
forward. If we can awaken that 
much interest with a few ads scat- 
tered here and there, the next 
thing for us to do is to get in 
direct touch with the consumer 
thus aroused and to give him de- 
tails in circular or booklet form 
where space does not cost a thou- 
sand dollars a page. 

The next step, at least on many 
articles, is to get the order direct. 
Perhaps a downright mail-order 
business direct with the consumer 
is advisable. Depending upon iti- 
dividual instances, it may or may 
not be correct to notify the dealer 
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To a specially chosen group of 


manu fa cturers 
ERE is a partial list of C & H 


clients: 


American Optical Company Home Pattern Co. 

Brown Durrell Co. Kelly Springfield Tire Co. 
Crofut & Knapp Co. W. H. McElwain Co. 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. Merrell Soule Co. 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Park & Tilford 

Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
N. W. Halsey & Co. The J. B. Williams Co. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co 


These firms believe that if the advertising and 
the business appeal is superior, so must the 
trade be. This agency would like to get in touch 
with six more institutions like these. If you 
believe that the goods, the factory, the station- 
ery, the dealer’s store and his local service, the 
salesman’s method of presenting his appeal all 
help make for preference, then C & H is the 
kind of agency you want. These things C & H 
believe in and develop with the same distinction 
shown in their copy. Let me send you their 
book, ‘‘The Advertiser with the Inquiring 
Mind.”’ If you have already seen this book 
and want to hear more, write me to that effect. 


(Maca 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 


250 Fifth Avenue New York 
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beforehand at the time the inquiry 
* is.received. Byt when the order 
does come direct, of course with 
the stipulation that the customer 
give his dealer’s name, then notify 
that dealer. Tell him frankly that 
the order has been received, offer 
him his profit on that order if 
he will stock the goods. If he 
does not stock them, keep righ 
on advertising for business direct. 
Never mind the current argument 
based on theory about co-operating 
with the dealer. Just sell under 
his nose, it will have exactly the 
same effect as if the dealer across 
the street were handling your line 
and selling it:—Mr. Dealer will 
want to get into the band-wagon. 

We would not apply this method 
quite so radically in all instances. 
But it has been applied and is 
being applied to-day on a variety 
of accounts, and has been applied 
in some instances as long as seven 
years. These advertisers all know 
that there is more or less chronic 
criticism from dealers as long as 
their direct sales continue. But 
the established dealer business and 
the percentage of new dealers cre- 
ated is growing more rapidly than 
by the method of sitting back and 
waiting for the dealer to “co- 
operate.” 


-BUILDING UP BUSINESS AROUND A 
SINGLE INQUIRY 


What does the magazine really 
accomplish by this method? Noth- 
ing less than the creation. of a 
local advertising campaign out of 
a single inquiry thus worked up. 
By various plans variously applied 
on different propositions a single 
call on a dealer can be multiplied 
from six to ten-fold and some- 
times more. This “triangle wedge” 
plan will be criticised as utterly 
heterodox and illogical by those 
who have not tried it; while those 
who have been willing to forget 
alleged logic, alleged psychology, 
etc., know that certain supposedly 
necessary routines of business are 
nothing better than a barrier to 
new business. 

There is a manufacturer in the 
Middle West having a limited 
initial appropriation who, by using 
the triangular mail-order plan, 
actually is selling his package 
goods to the consumer at a price 





that cost him less than his reg- 
ular sampling, and in the midst of 
this he closed dealers at a price 
not more than 10 or 15 per cent 
above his regular cost of opening 
new dealers, as allowed to a sales 
force. This extra 10 per cent or 
15 per cent is taken care of ten 
times over by the consumer de- 
mand simultaneously created, 

An almost humorous case of 
last year will show how far wrong 
many people are in “protecting” 
the dealer. There is a mail-order 
advertiser, now fairly well known, 
who sold a specialty by mail and 
by mail only for from five to six 
years. He started on a limited 
appropriation, and was forced to 
make every advertisement pay for 
itself in actual profits on the goods 
sold. Meanwhile he was working 
up an investment in publicity 
which is now showing surprising 
results. 

About a year ago he decided to 
add the dealers. At first he said 
nothing about referring inquiries 
to them; in fact, he had no in- 
tention of losing the regular profit 
on any orders secured direct, and 
he went further than we would 
have gone in this, absoluteiy rid- 
ing over the dealer. On urgent 
advice he finally agreed that if 
dealers wanted to come he would 
be “willing” to add them on. 
So he sent out three or four 
salesmen, and, contrary to ex- 
pectations, the dealers opened 
their arms and said to the sales- 


men: “Why, yes, certainly I 
know you! I have seen your 
advertising. Come on in. You 


bet. I can use your product!” 

The result was that in a single 
year more than one-third of this 
manufacturer’s business has be- 
come dealer business. His mail- 
order volume is larger than be- 
fore, growing in a normal way. 
So the dealer business represents 
an additional 50 per cent. on his 
regular volume. 
MAIL-ORDER “BUGABOO” DISPROVEN 
IN THIS CASE 


A curious fact in this connection 
is that many dealers are not 
aware that the goods are sold by 
mail. Many of them simply know 
that this manufacturer advertises. 
In other cases the dealers are 
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Publicity Advertisers— 
Think About This! 








If you are a publicity advertiser, or the 
advertising manager or agent for one, you certainly 
realize the utter impossibility of checking up results 
in the way of sales from the mediums you use. 


But without any checking, it is evident that of two 
mediums—one circulating chiefly to city women 
and the other exclusively to women living in the 
villages and small towns, the latter is not only the 
better but by far the cheaper one to use when you wish 
to stimulate small town demand and support the 
dealers in these prosperous communities. 


“Needlecraft’”—because it caters only to the women 
in the small towns, whom it furnishes with dress and mil- 
linery fashions that are not too extreme for them—always 
has been and always will be of the greatest interest to small 
town housewives. 


Its readers are women who keep advertised goods moving 
from their dealers’ shelves. Possibly you reach a few of 
them through the higher priced women’s magazines, but by 
using “Needlecraft” you can actually reach 750,000 of them 
without paying for any non-productive circulation. * 


It will pay you to discard scatterfire mediums and adopt 
the direct and economical means of effecting small town 
distribution which “Needlecraft” affords. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago Flatiron Building, New York 
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afraid of losing the business be- 
cause the article would otherwise 
be sold by mail in his town. 

Another still larger manufac- 
turer advertises exclusively for 
an order direct from the ad. He 
not only takes orders direct from 
a catalogue—all the advertise- 
ments themselves call for cash. 
Yet he has one of the largest 
dealer businesses of his kind in 
the country. The actual cash re- 
turns on the advertising pay for 
70 to 75 per cent. of his adver- 
tising appropriation. The final 
net profit from his mail-order 
department more than paid for all 
advertising, and his distribution 
increased last year 20 per cent. 
while it is doubtful whether a 
single one of his competitors had 
even an appreciable increase in 
distribution. 

There is another national ad- 
vertiser who tried national pub- 
licity on general theory until a 
few years ago. He now sells 
samples direct from his adver- 
tising, and boldly puts out circu- 
lar matter stating that he will sell 
goods direct regularly, and tells 
all dealers this. 


CAN BE APPLIED TO LARGE AND 
SMALL APPROPRIATIONS 


I dare say that this method, 
subject to several variations, 
might be applied successfully to 
some of our biggest, old estab- 
lished, national accounts. While 
some such method by direct ap- 
peal will soon become a sine qua 
non for smaller advertisers seek- 
ing national markets, and also for 
large ones on moderate initial ap- 
propriations. 

In many propositions we must 
be careful of course not to go to 
extremes in cutting off the dealer, 
but generally speaking, manufac- 
turers will increase their dealers 
faster by various methods of 
selling, in fact, direct, rather than 
by “protecting” the trade ultra 
carefully. For the dealer is a dis- 
tributing depot and not a sales- 
man. 

It is certainly a fact that ad- 
vertisers who have once used the 
method of direct results on their 
advertising, whether they ship 
goods direct or take orders direct 
and then ship through a dealer, 
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will never 
publicity. 

Perhaps this is in part on ac. 
count of the satisfaction of know- 
ing what each magazine pro- 
duced; but it is also because the 
records show that this is the 
quickest method of obtaining ac- 
tual new distribution. 

It is also to be assumed, of 
course, that the advertiser, 
whether he uses this mail-order 
plan or local advertising for 
$12,000 a year, will not stop at 
that. If his $12,000 has _ been 
profitably invested he will en- 
large on his advertising just as 
he will increase and expand his 
sales force to the limit of profit. 


go back to blue-sky 


7 . “ 
McVey Joins “Successful Farm- 
e ’ 
ing’s” Staff 
Hugh McVey, for the past five years 
the general advertising manager of 
Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, has resigned to 
become advertising counselor of Sue- 
cessful Farming. 

. W. Le Quatte, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of Successful Farm- 
ing for the past five years, will con- 
tinue in that capacity, and there will 
be no change in any of the company’s 
branch offices. Mr. McVey’s work will 
be in addition to the work already 
being done. It will consist in part of 
informative data and special researches 
for the benefit of advertisers and adver. 
tising agents who wish to make close 
investigation of the agricultural market 
and the best means of appealing to the 
farm paper constituency. 


Musical Instrument Company's 
Advertising Manager 


Charles D. Isaacson, until recently 
copy chief of the E. T. Howard Com 
pany, of New York, has joined the 
Musical Instrument Sales Company, as 
advertising manager. Mr. Isaacson was 
formerly associated with the George 
Batten Company, the Aeolian Company 
arid the Tokalon Company, 


Cecil with Deatel 


George W. Cecil, Jr., formerly with 
the Philadelphia Record, recently joined 
the staff of the George A. Deatel_ Ad- 
vertising and Selling Service, of Balti- 
more, 


Stein Leaves Stevens Arms 

C. A. Stein, advertising manager of 
the J. Stevens Arms -and Tool Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Mass., has re 
signed. 


W. E. Rogers has succeeded K._H. 
Partelow as advertising manager of Bab- 
cms Statistical Service, Wellesley Hills, 

ass. 
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Crowther 


has returned 



















Elmer E. Ferris has written a new Pete Crowther 
serial, which is now appearing in the Magazine issues 
of The Outlook. These stories, like the previous 
ones, are virile and vigorous, present many amusing 
situations, and are full of sound business points and 
quaint philosophy. 


Here are the chapter headings : 


Get on Good Terms with Your Job 
Business and Femininity 

Baseball, Books, and Business 

A Matter of Big Money 


Pete was a born salesman and was always swap- 
ping something. In the new seria] he will be found 
running strictly true to his old form. 


The Outlook Company 


287 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Novel Ralston Co-opera- 
tion Plan 


HE Ralston Health Shoe 

Makers, Campello, Mass., are 
furnishing their dealers with 
books of coupons to get around 
the “donation” nuisance. The 
coupons, or certificates as they are 
called, entitle the holder to twen- 
ty-five cents off on a pair of Ral- 
ston Health Shoes, if presented 
within six months at the store is- 
suing the certificate. On the back 
of each is the information that 
the twenty-five cents paid for this 
coupon is contributed by the mer- 
chant to the organization by 
which the coupon is sold. 

According to a booklet which is 
called “Have You Ever Been 
Held Up,” the plan is to present 
the solicitor of church fairs, etc., 
with a supply of these books in- 
stead of shoes when asked to con- 
tribute. The fair then sells the 
coupons at their face value to 
those induced to buy them. Such 
coupons as are presented to the 
dealer for redemption are hon- 
ored, but the profit from sales 
more than makes up that sum, so 
the dealer, while literally contrib- 
uting nothing, possibly was the 
means of adding many dollars to 
the fund. 

The coupons are _ suggested 
for school children who wish to 
raise funds, and several similar 
uses. The plan is said to be quite 

_ popular with dealers. 


Woods to Represent Boston 


“‘American” 


W. H. Johnson, the new publisher of 
the Boston American, has appointed 
C. E. Woods, New York, manager of 
foreign advertising. 

Mr. Woods has been cénnected with 
the Erickson Company, Inc., New York, 
for three years, and previous to that 
was with Lord & Thomas, Chicago and 
New York, for several years. 

Before joining Lord & Thomas, Mr. 
Woods. was advertising manager of a 
Chicago mail-order house and also closely 
identified with the Liquozone business 
in London and Chicago. 


Collin Armstrong, of Collin Arm- 
strong, Inc., advertising agents, has 
been elected president of the Amherst 
College Association, of New York. 








INK 





Staff Changes On New York 
“Tribune” 


On January 1, George V. Rogers be- 
came general manager of the New York 
Tribune, He is a brother-in-law of 
Ogden M. Reid and was formerly secre- 
tary of the Mitchell Motor Car Com. 
pany, Racine, Wis. 

Conde Hamlin, for six years business 
manager of the Tribune, retires at h's 
own request. He resigned at the time 
of the death of Whitelaw Reid but con- 
tinued to act until plans could be made 
for reorganization. Mr. Hamlin was 
for nineteen years connected with the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, the last seven 
of which he was vice-president and 
general manager. 

There were also a number of changes 
on the editorial staff of the Tribune. 
Elmer Helms continues as advertising 
manager. 

Whitelaw Reid’s estate has just been 
reported to the surrogate as $1,398,884. 
He owned 81 out of 200 shares in the 
Tribune which are appraised in the 
official returns at $7,500 each. The basis 
of this appraisal is the last cash sale 
of Tribune Association stock. 


Chicago Council Passes Ad 
Ordinance 


The Chicago city council passed an 
ordinance against dishonest advertising 
on December 29. he ordinance is 
along the line of the Printers’ Inx 
statute which has been passed in six 
States. A delegation from the Adver- 
tising Association of Chicago accom- 
panied Alderman Willis O. Nance to the 
city hall and met with the committee 
to whom the advertising ordinance had 
been referred. This conference resulted 
in the passage of the ordinance. The 
ordinance will become a law when 
Mayor Harrison signs it. 

ecember 17 was Clean-Up Advertis- 
ing Day at the Chicago Advertising Asso- 
ciation. The meeting, which was led by 
R. R. Shuman, of the National Vigilance 
Committee of the A. A. C. of A., was 
inspired by the introduction of the 
ordinance into the city council. 


Nichols-Finn New Accounts 


The Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany, of Chicago, during the past month 
has taken over the following accounts: 
John M. Smythe Mdse. Company, house 
furnishings; L. P. C. Motor Company, 
New Lewis Six; Reynolds-Browne Com- 
pany, automobile lamps; Reliable Tailor- 
ing Company, mail-order tailors; J. 
Capps & Son, Ltd., Indian blankets and 
men’s clothing; Racine Motor Oars Com- 
pany, row boat motors. 


Wilfrid Jones with Lynn 
Manufacturer 
Wilfrid O. 





ones, for nine years con- 
nected with Doubleday, Page & Co., 
and during the past year with Hearst's 
Magazine, on January 12, 1914, will 
take charge of the advertising depart- 
ment of C. H. Stephenson, a Lynn, 
Mass., manufacturer. 
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Woodhead on Plans for 
Advertising Advertising 





ILLIAM WOODHEAD, 

of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America, addressed 
the Louisville Advertisers’ Club 
at a luncheon at the Henry Wat- 
terson Hotel in that city, Decem- 
ber 30. Mr. Woodhead and P. 
§. Florea, of Indianapolis, secre- 
tary of the national body, were 
the guests of honor. 

The talk of the national presi- 
dent dealt largely with the neces- 
sity for truthful advertising, and 
emphasized the fact that many 
of those who hurrah for truth in 
advertising, as a principle, are not 
ready to adopt it in their own 
publicity work. 

“They remind me,” he said, “of 
the story of the two Southern 
darkies who were robbing the old 
Colonel’s hen-roost. 

“Ephraim was handing down 
the chickens to Mose, who was 
depositing them in a sack pro- 
vided for the purpose. Suddenly 
Eph stopped his work and said, 
‘Look here, Mose, you know we 
jined the church just a little 
while ago, and it don’t seem 
‘zactly right to be robbin’ the 
Colonel’s hen-roost.’ 

“‘Eph,’ replied Mose, ‘dat am 
a great moral question that you 
and me ain’t in a position to 
rassle with. Pass down another 
chicken.’ 

“Some advertisers,” concluded 
Mr. Woodhead, “still have a few 
chickens to pass down before 
they will subscribe to the princi- 
ples of absolute truth in advertis- 
ing.” 

Mr. Woodhead referred to the 
fact that instead of being a con- 
vention organization, the national 
body is now working all the time 
and is doing constructive work 
throughout the year. He referred 
especially to the efforts of the 
educational committee, which he 
said has done wonders. He stated 
that the executive committee, 
which met in New York Jan- 
uary 6 and 7, would take up the 
question of financing the work of 
the organization more satisfacto- 
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rily, maintaining permanent quar- 
ters and enabling more aggressive 
work to be carried on. 

In regard to the project of ad- 
vertising advertising, Mr. Wood- 
head said that plans have been al- 
most completed for launching the 
campaign, and that the committee 
in charge has arranged for Presi- 
dent Wilson and other notable 
men to furnish the copy to be 
used. It is expected that this 
campaign will attract more at- 
tention than any other ever car- 
ried on by the association. 

Mr. Florea referred to the con- 
vention of the organization in 
Louisville in 1909, and said that 
the real work of the organization 
began with the election of S. C. 
Dobbs to the presidency at that 
time. 


New Smith & Faber Accounts 


The advertising account of the Wil- 
liam Fetzer Company, which makes a 
combination drill and pulverizer, is now 
handled by the Smith & Faber Agency, 
of Peoria, Il, 

The Peoria Drill & Seeder Company 
will place its farm paper copy through 
the Smith & Faber Agency this season. 
This concern will use 112-line copy in 
a list of farm papers. 





New Orleans Page Ads for 
Candy . 


The Jacobs Candy Company, of New 
Orleans, recently used page copy to 
carry out a new sampling plan. ith 
every dollar box of candy purchased 
on a certain day was given free a dol- 
lar ticket to a local automobile race. 
The free tickets were limited to the 
first 250 purchases. One very catchy 
line was “Made Last Night.” 





Howe Leaves Sherwin- 
Williams 


Arthur J. Howe has resigned from 
the advertising department of the Sher- 
win-Williams Company, Cleveland, and 
is now advertising manager of the Gar- 
land Company, paint and specialty manu- 
facturers, 


Weadon with Taps Company 


E. R. Weadon, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Pompeian Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, has become sales 
and advertising manager of the Taps 
Pharmacal Company, New York. 





D. M. Jones has resigned from the 
copy staff of Frank Seaman, Inc., and 
is now with the Hanff-Metzger Agency. 
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“The value of a piece of land is the number of 
footsteps passing by it in twenty-four hours. The 
value of a railroad is the number of people near 
it who cannot keep still. If there are a great 
number of these people the railroad runs its 
trains for them. If there are only a few, though 
they be heroes and prophets, Dantes, Savonarolas 
and George Washingtons, trains shall not be run 
for them.” “Lee.” 


This is the great principle of business. The value 
of land; the value of the products of industry and 
the value of the common carrier of the printed 
word is regulated by the amount of the demand of 
16,000,000 families in the United States. 


The raison d’étre of advertising is that it enables the 
manufacturer of a product to reach more people, 
and by creating this greater market he is enabled 
to cut down the cost of production and likewise the 
cost of the product itself to the consumer. Many 
manufacturers can explain these facts most clearly, 
yet they contradict their own reasoning by not using 
those publications of great circulation which reach 
the great market they are after at the lowest pos- 
siblé cost. They do not stop to consider that 96 
per cent of the men in the United States make less 
than $3,000 a year, but spend the bulk of their ap- 
propriation in reaching, by enormous duplication of 
media, the 4 per cent who have but a limited human 
capacity of wearing but one suit of clothes, one 
shirt and one pair of shoes at a time. 


Do lawyers only eat, advertised cereals? 


Do doctors only demand “ready to wear” clothes? 


Do architects only believe in portable houses? 
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Do plutocrats only buy all the dollar underwear, the 
$2.50 shirts, the two for quarter collars, the gelatine 
desserts, and the table biscuits? 


Do the masses, 96 per cent of all the population of 
the United States, live like cattle in the field or 
subsist only on the crumbs from the tables of the 
four per cent? 


Quality in advertising does not lie in an appeal to 
the minority, but to the majority. 


The commercial life of every manufacturer, of al- 
most every merchant, large or small, depends upon 
his convincing the majority of the 96 per cent— 
that his goods, his foods, his service is right. 


The American Sunday Magazine, the first Sunday 
of each month, goes into sensi dh 2% millions of 
American homes— 


Homes that demand the papers with which it is 
distributed as a leading feature, and who appreciate 
its worth. 


A greater number of homes collectively than is 
reached by any one other periodical. 


That is the first reason for urging the value of its 
services to advertisers in submitting their message 
to the public at large. Ovhers will follow in 
sequence. 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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The Real Thing in Dealer 


Co-operation 


EAL dealer co-operation 
means much to advertis- 
ers, if delivered. It can and 
ought to be delivered. 
OT to come at the shop- 
keeper with the brute 
force of mere consumer de- 
mand—driving him to sullen 
resistance—but to supplement 
that with an influence from 
his side of the counter, his 
side of the question, that 
changes resistance into wel- 
come—this is the right-about- 
face that modern advertising 
must execute. 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING 
has been able to prevail 
on retailers to meet half-way 
the woman who wants a na- 
tionally advertised article. It 
has won the co-operation of 
merchants by intelligent 
dealer-work, test of products, 
and censorship of adv ertising. 
Here is proof: 


UPPOSE a dealer writes, 

urging that we get the ad- 
vertising of this and that 
manufacturer, so as to help 
him, the dealer? That's the 
very opposite of “sullen re- 
sistance’, you will admit. 
Well, we are getting exactly 
such requests from Good 
Housekeeping Stores nowa- 
days. For instance, the Evers 
Hardware Company, Denton, 
Texas, rated high by Brad- 


street, wants us to go after 
36 different manufacturers to 
have them advertise with us. 
Other dealers, in very large 
numbers, make a like request. 
Still others declare they buy 
according to what we adver- 
tise, using our pages as a safe 
forecast of what people are 
going to call for. 


‘THESE letters are part of 
a remarkable bunch we 
have had recently from stores 
affiliated with Good House- 
keeping. Typical specimens 
will soon be published with 
names and addresses in full. 
They are wonderful letters— 
no other word describes them. 
Their very number and length 
make them a formidable mass 
of reading. But to the agency 
or advertiser looking for that 
thing so difficult in advertis- 
ing—proof—they will be 
worth wading through if it 
takes all night. 


"T HEY show why and how 
Good Housekeeping cuts 
down waste by having the 
goods there, and actively 
pushed, when its advertising 
sends customers to the store. 


"THESE letters explain why 
advertisers, bringing out a 
hitherto unknown product on -° 
a twelve-months’ “campaign” 
with us, have made remarka- 
ble successes. 


E deliver the real thing in dealer co-operation— 
we ask nothing better than for you to demand 


you dislike personal solicitation. 


Good Housexeeping 


agazine 


Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 
































How National 
Business Was Rebuilt 
in Five Years 





The Story of the Re-Establishment 
of the Business on Crown Per- 
fumes After the Panic of 1907— 
How Dormant Prestige Was Wak- 
ened by Steady Merchandising 
and Advertising 





By M. H. Sanders 
Formerly American Manager for the 
Crown Perfumery Company, of 
London, Eng. 

F there was ever an unpropi- 

tious moment for the launching 
of a new enterprise or the recon- 
struction of an old one, it was the 
fall of 1907. 

Even those of us who came 
through those days of stress and 
strain unscathed can hardly have 
forgotten the succession of 
crashes that echoed on every side 
during that period. 

Europe had been little disturbed 
that summer by the turmoil that 
was brewing in America, and even 
as late as October business condi- 
tions abroad remained practically 
unchanged. 

The factory of the Crown Per- 
fumery Company in London was 
the scene of bustling, pleasant ac- 
tivity in preparation for the fall 
trade. Orders from agents and 
travelers were coming by every 
post, and daily huge cases, filled 
with the finest perfumes and toilet 
articles, were shipped to conti- 
nental and foreign markets. 

For nearly forty years the 
Crown Perfumery Company had 
forged ahead with amazing rapid- 
ity and strength until, in 1907, 
there were few corners of the 
earth where fine perfumes and 
toilet requisites were appreciated 
and used that the products of this 
company were not in evidence. 

In addition to a staff of travel- 
ers for the United Kingdom and 
Canada, there were active agen- 
cies in Russia, Vienna, Paris, the 
Orient, Australia, Buenos Aires, 
and many remote places. In fact, 
with the exception of the Ameri- 
can market, the distribution was 
widespread and satisfying. 
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_But in the United States the 
situation was unusual and per- 


 plexing. 


In 1872 the late William S. 
Thomson, the inventor of the 
“Glove-Fitting” corset that still 
bears his name, began to manu- 
facture fine perfumes and toilet 
articles, selecting for his trade- 
mark the insignia of a crown, 
and establishing the new business 
under the name of the Crown 
Perfumery Company, with the 
home office and factory in London 
and the most important branch in 
the United States. 

Although making a large va- 
riety of high-class goods, the 
Crown lavender smelling salts and 
crabapple blossom perfume were 
the specialties and for many years 
were the best known of its prod- 
ucts in this country. These were 
sold in large quantities through 
the jobber and also by travelers 





“The Crown Has It” 


What is Bathodora ? 


Trial Size (34 x 24 ins.), 4 o8., ssc. 
Rose, Violet, Crab Apple, Lavender; you choose. 


not add to your COM- 
FORT by daily using 


._ 


Your skin will be im- 








tells its own story of purity, fragrance 
convenient size ) to take with in your travelling 

_ If unable to procure Bathodora from your dealer, send, at our 
risk, 35¢. for "Trial Package (postage prepaid). 


The Crown Perfumery Co. of London 


30 East 20th Street, New York 








(Kaow by retro mait the delights of Batho! ora ) 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO. OF LONDON, 
East 20th St, New York. 

Send me one trial size (4 oz) of Bathodora 
ws ceeescvesecesecs (state here which you want, whether 
Rose, Violet, Crab Apple Blossom or Lavender) for whjch I 
enclose 35§¢. 
Name........... 

Address .......... 
Dealer's Name...... 


BE II i seernsocesinlinsivicsiteensenineseaneii tattle 











THIS COUPON COPY DID GOOD WORK 
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who called on both wholesale and 
retail trade. 

Mr. Thomson quickly saw the 
tremendous power of advertising 
and realized that it could be 
directed toward creating a larger 
demand for “Crown” products. 

Thus, for more than twenty 
years after the organization of the 
Crown Perfumery Co., there were 
few meritorious publications in 
this country and England whose 
pages were not decorated with 
reproductions of the dainty “Crab- 
apple blossom maiden,” first 
created in water colors by a 
famous artist abroad. 

Posters and electric signs sup- 
plied further publicity for the 
smelling salts and perfumes. The 
distribution was made extensive. 

The quality of the goods was 
irreproachable, the sales force en- 
thusiastic and the advertising so 
appealing, that the business rapid- 
ly developed and. in 1899 it had 
attained large proportions. 

At this period Mr. Thomson, 


who was then well advanced in 
years, and desiring to spend some 


time abroad, transferred the 
American rights to the Crown 
trade-mark to agents for a term 
of years on a royalty basis, giv- 
ing them the privilege of manufac- 
turing goods in this country un- 
der the name of the Crown Per- 
fumery Company. 

Unfortunately, the business pol- 
icy of the new agents differed 
materially from that which Mr. 
Thompson had pursued so suc- 
cessfully for nearly thirty years 
in regard to the continuance of 
advertising, with the résult that, 
at the expiration of the contract 
in 1907, there was little business 
left in the United States. 


BUSINESS AT LOW EBB 


There were but three courses 
of action open: Close out the.busi- 
ness entirely in America, appoint 
other agents or open a branch of- 
fice that would be under the direc- 
tion of the London house. It was 
decided that I should go to 
America. look over the situation 
in New York, interview a few of 
the large importers and see what 
arrangements could be made with 
a view to establishing a new agen- 


cy, which would import all goods 
direct from the London factory 
and sell them in New York ona 
commission basis. 

I arrived in New York early in 
November, 1907. The panic was 
at its height. Cash was at a 
premium and for tle first time in 
my life, I realized the importance 
of having “ready money.” 

Although well supplied with 
funds, they seemed to exist only 
on. paper and for a few days, life 
was a succession of checks. 

When I applied to our bankers 
for part of my letter of credit, 
they tendered me a_ check on 
another bank which in turn gave 
me a check on some other institu- 
tion. The broker to whom I of- 
fered my foreign money for ex- 
change had the same method of 
financing. Finally after much 
persuasion, I succeeded in obtain- 
ing three one-dollar bills, which I 
carefully treasured, using them 
for carfare, luncheon and when 
only currency was acceptable. 

It did not take long to ascertain 
the attitude of the wholesale deal- 
ers toward taking on new business. 
Everyone was retrenching—every- 
one was curtailing expenses. Con- 
servation rather than expansion 
was the sign of the times. 

Conditions were but little better 
by January first and as there was 
no prospect of making satisfactory 
arrangements with any of the im- 
porters, it was. decided to take the 
proper sort of premises in New 
York and begin the work of re- 
construction independently. 

The first step was the sending 
out from London of a set of 
samples of choice new perfumes, 
soaps, powders, smelling salts, 
bath powder and bath crystals, and 
other novelties, which had _ been 
sold abroad for some time, but had 
not been introduced in America. 

We determined to import goods 
in finished form from London and 
also the supplies for whatever we 
bottled and boxed here. Thus the 
standard of quality would be 
identical here and abroad. 

An experienced and competent 
salesman was engaged for Great- 
er New York and the East; the 
necessary equipment was installed; 
other assistants were employed 
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and the work began forthwith. 

There were three distinct fea- 
tures of the problem before us: 
the confidence and co-operation of 
the dealers must be regained; the 
interest of the public in the old- 
time Crown products—smelling 
salts and crabapple blossom—must 
be revived and new. things must 
be put upon the market. It was 
not an easy task. 

We had received from our 
former agents a list of about 
three hundred firms including 
wholesale and retail druggists and 
department stores. To each of 
these we sent an announcement 
that the Crown perfumery busi- 
ness would now be carried on un- 


_ der the direction of the London 


house, and stating our new ad- 
dress. 

There was still some business 
left in smelling salts, crabapple 
blossom and ambroline lotion. A 
few orders were received by post, 
and by cabling for a consignment 
of goods we were soon in a posi- 
tion to fill all orders promptly. 

In March, two months after our 
installation in the new premises, 
we were ready to begin advertis- 


ing. 

Selecting the smelling salts, 
one new perfume, and Bathodora, 
a most delightful, fragrant bath 
powder, we experimented with 
several New York daily and Sun- 
day newspapers, keyed our adver- 
tisements, carefully tabulated the 
number of inquiries and requests 
for samples and literature, and be- 
fore long we found that the daily 
and Sunday editions of one high- 
class New York newspaper, one 
evening paper of large circulation, 
and one fashion magazine were 
producing gratifying results. 

_ In July we contracted for_five 
insertions in the Butterick Trio, 
beginning with the September 
numbers. We used about 30 lines, 
double column, featuring the 
smelling salts, which had a fair 
distribution, and making mention 
of Bathodora, giving the readers 
an opportunity to secure samples 
by sending four cents for post- 
age, 

_ In that way we created interest 
in Bathodora without additional 
expense, 


We would have gotten even 
better results had we deferred 
taking on the “Trio” until a few 
months later, when our travelers 
would have had an opportunity 
of calling on more dealers and 
gained a larger distribution. 

Our appropriation being so lim- 
ited, small space was a necessity. 

It was our custom to make up 
schedules and prepare copy a 
month in advance of insertion. 

Newspaper ads generally ran 
from 28 to 50 lines, single column, 
in the daily editions, and 50 or 100 
lines, double, in the Sunday. 

It was very seldom that we used 
the same copy twice. It was our 
aim to introduce a new salient 
feature in each advertisement, so 





Going Traveling ? 


Take along a bottle of 





Crown 
Lavender 
Salts 


i ‘Just a whit will brace 
#4 you. up.” 


Keeps away faintness, makes 
the atmosphere pure and sweet 
Sold Rverywhetre. 


The Crown Perfumery Co. of London. 
80 East 20th Street. New York. 











RACINE a naa Cn KOR 
ONE OF THE SERIES OF POINTED PITHY 
NEWSPAPER ADS 


that, no matter how small, it 
would attract attention and be 
readable. 

We also varied the copy to suit 
the location. For instance, one 
summer, to increase our distribu- 
tion in New England, we had a 
special campaign on Bathodora, 
emphasizing the water-softening 
and beautifying properties of this 
bath powder. 

At the same time we were run- 
ning “hot-weather” copy in the 
New York papers, emphasizing 
the cooling, refreshing, sleep-pro- 
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ducing results of a Bathodora 
bath. People who were obliged to 
remain in a heated city were not 
as much concerned about the 
chemical and beautifying qualities 
of an article as they were about 
keeping cool and sleeping well. 
We considered Crown lavender 
smelling salts the base of our 
business, and when advertising 
another product, there was invari- 
ably a line linking it up with the 
smelling salts. 

Occasionally we took a “flier” 
and ran a full page in either a 
fashion or standard magazine, re- 
producing the advertisement in a 
dealer circular. This served the 
double purpose of interesting the 
consumer and impressing the mer- 
chant. 

Our catalogues and booklets also 
were printed on paper of superior 
quality, and the photographs and 
half-tones were examples of the 
best workmanship obtainable. 

Realizing that my own scrap- 
basket overflowed daily with 
cheap circulars and other printed 
matter while the high-class ad- 
vertising literature that rarely 
reached us was carefully read, 
investigated and treasured, I as- 
sumed that other magazines and 
buyers shared my views. 

In my own mind there is noth- 
ing so grossly extravagant as the 
sending out of cheap, untidy ad- 
vertising matter. It simply in- 
creases “Uncle ‘Sam’s’” revenue 
from postage and provides em- 
ployment for office boys and 
scrap-paper collectors. 


HOW THE WEST WAS DEVELOPED 


In August we arranged with an 


experienced traveler who was 
then on the Coast, and had repre- 
sented the Crown Perfumery 
Company in the early days, when 
Mr. Thomson controlled it, to 
take the Coast and Middle West. 
A trunk of samples was ex- 
pressed to San Francisco and our 
representative, after calling on 
the trade on the Coast, worked 
east, visiting the principal cities 
en route, opening up a number of 
accounts and introducing goods. 
Our Eastern salesman had been 
working along similar lines in 
Greater New York, Boston, Provi- 
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dence, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

At the end of the first year we 
were doing a nice business in 
smelling saits, to which several 
new styles had been added. We 
had Bathodora and a couple of 
new series of perfumes and toilet 
articles in nearly every high-class 
drug and department store in the 
cities visited by our travelers. 

The jobbers were ordering reg- 
ularly, and we were daily receiy- 
ing mail orders from firms who 
were not reached regularly by our 
salesmen. 

The dealers had displayed a 
splendid spirit of fairness. Not- 
withstanding the fact that many 
of them had old and _ unsalable 
Crown goods on their shelves, 
they were willing to take up the 
new things that were being adver- 
tised and aid in the distribution of 
samples and literature, as well as 
in many instances giving window 
displays. 

The quality of the new goods 
was really unassailable, and the 
packages, especially Bathodora, 
were extremely attractive. 

This was a feathery, snow-white 
powder which instantly softened 
the water and scented it with 
rose, violet, crabapple blossom, or 
lavender. 

The cartons contained about a 
pound and were in rose pink, pur- 
ple, geranium red, and a clear, 
crisp green, with dainty Wedg- 
wood designs embossed in white. 
The package appealed to one at 
once. Very often dealers would 
ask for a consignment of “dum- 
my” cartons to be shipped with 
the order, and in a number of 
toilet-goods departments most ef- 
fective color schemes were pro- 
duced with these packages. 

The first year we spent $7,500 
in advertising and about $1,000 on 
catalogues, circulars, etc., which, 
considering the territory we had 
covered, was conservative. 

In the daily newspapers our 
average space was from 28 to 35 
lines; in the Sunday editions, 100 
to 150 lines double column, and in 
the fashion magazines, one-eighth 
or one-fourth page, semi-monthly. 

There is a fashion in perfumes 
almost as distinct as in apparel; 
what is the fad of one season 1s 
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Advertising Is! 


@. Advertising isn’t magic possessed by this man or 
that man— 
it is hard, conscientious study of existing conditions applied to 
a thoroughly good product— 


the gathered facts presented in very human talk printed in a paper 
that will be read by the right man. 


@ The Hill Publishing Company offers that kind of advertising 

with five technical journals covering definite fields, and its Make-It- 

Pay-Department of specialized men trained in technical advertising, 
and organized to intelligently study your product. They will analyze 
the situation, and submit detailed plans of Make-It-Pay Advertising. 


lL, Square-toed honesty characterizes their work —for advertising 
which can not be made to pay will not be accepted. 


(, Add 16 men to your advertising department — 
for the cost of the space you buy. 
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‘“Unlike any other paper 


We do not expect that our new 
house organ is going to set the ad- 
vertising world on fire—but perhaps 
you would like to decide for yourself? 


Gumption 


is what we call our publication, and 
we try to live up to the name. There 
are a lot of good things in the January 
issue about 


‘The Farm Journal 


and a great many more about ad- 
vertising in general. Are you read- 
ing Gumption P 

Wilmer Atkinson Co, 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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the failure of another. The users 
of luxuries demand frequent 
changes which shall harmonize 
with the caprice of the moment. 

Realizing the importance of 
meeting fashion’s ever-changing 
whims, we were always on the 
alert for ideas for new products. 
Those that appeared from time to 
time were usually the result of in- 
spiration, but occasionally their 
origin was due to some unex- 
pected incident. 

For instance, one afternoon a 
smartly dressed woman walked 
into the office carrying a package, 
which she unwrapped, disclosing 
a large, square glass jar with a 
great flat stopper. 

‘I would like this filled with 
Crown lavender smelling salts, if 
you please,” was her polite but 
extremely unusual request. 

Heretofore, our smelling salts 
had been put up in one, two, and 
four ounce bottles, and to be sud- 
denly called upon to supply smell- 
ing salts by the quart was dis- 
tinctly a new feature of the per- 
fumery business. I explained as 
gently as possible that we sold 
salts in finished form only, and 
that we were unaccustomed to fill- 
ing individual jars. Whereupon, 
the lady, with true feminine per- 
sistence, insisted that we make an 
exception in this case, because she 
intended to present the jar to a 
friend who was ill. This lady had 
found the small bottles very re- 
freshing, but extremely tiresome 
to hold, and it had occurred to 
her that if a large jar was filled 
with the same kind of salts and 
the. stopper removed, the air in the 
room would be kept pure and fra- 
grant and invigorating. 


HOW A PROFITABLE IDEA WAS 
DISCOVERED 


Her logic was indisputable, so 
the jar, which contained nearly 
two pints, was filled and labeled 
and tied with lavender ribbon, 
and the lady departed. 

_A few days after, one of the 
Important druggists telephoned to 
inquire if we had smelling salts in 
arge square jars, and it being the 
Policy of the American branch to 
fill orders, we replied, “Oh, yes! 
How many would you like?” and 


secured an order. A friend who 
had seen the jar bearing our label 
in the invalid’s room admired it 
and wished to purchase one. 

We could buy similar jars in 
the market, they were easily filled, 
and in a short time we were sell- 
ing jars to nearly all the large 
shops. When filled with ammonia 
cubes and various colored liquids 
and prettily decorated with satin 
ribbon, they were indeed attrac- 
tive. 





The Easter Bride 
ad Lune de Miel}} 


(HONEYMOON 
Our New Perfume 





: | HE FasTER BRIDE 


does not forget to put 


Lune de Miel 


(HONEYMOON) 

Our New, Sweet Pe: fume 
into her travelling bag It adds 
the final touch of exquisite 
fragrance to her trousseau 

What could be more appro- 

priate than this en 
trancing perfume that 
is as sweet and irre- 
sistible as the first breath ot 
Spring’ 
Boldydy Dealers of Prommence 
TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 
Bottle of Lune de Miel, sample of Bathodora and 
that dainty book “The Bath Luxurious” sent for 
your namé and that of ‘your favorite dealer En- 
close 10 cents for Postage and wrappi 


30 East 20th St, Dept. C., New York. 
ES 





MAGAZINE COPY TO INTRODUCE 
NEW BRAND 


FASHION 


Later we had a hexagonal jar 
designed for the purpose and 
made in our private mould. This 
subsequently came to be one of 
our best sellers. 

Although I never again saw the 
lady who suggested the idea, I al- 
ways felt extremely indebted to 
her. 

Another incident apropos of the 
significance of .little things per- 
tains to our Ambroline Lotion, 
which for many years had a fair 
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sale among the barbers’ supply 
trade in the West. 

One morning one of our trav- 
elers called my attention to a 
paragraph which he had seen in 
a drug publication, stating that 
Crown ambroline lotion had been 
examined by a commissioner in 
Denver and found to contain 
wood alcohol. 

I was extremely indignant, for 
I knew that only the finest co- 
logne spirit was used in our labo- 
ratory, and not even for rinsing 
purposes was wood alcohol used. 
I at once began investigation, and 
found that the bottle which had 
fallen into the commissioner’s 
hands had contained the inferior 
alcohol, and had evidently been 
refilled by some one in a similar 
business. It was our bottle and 
label, but not our lotion. 

We directed a celebrated chem- 
ist to purchase a bottle of ambro- 
line lotion in the open market, 
analyze it, and submit a report. 

This was done and forwarded 
to the commissioner, and_ in 
course of time full retractions 
were published, but, unfortunate- 
ly, too late to prevent serious in; 
jury to the sale of the article. 
The injustice seemed very great, 
but business is not always plain 
sailing. 

The policy of the business for 
the four years following remained 
but little changed, except that 
we established an agency on the 
Coast and put a number of new 
things on the market. 

At the end of five years we had 
created practically a new business 
for the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany in this country. We had 
demonstrated that Crown products 
are of excellent quality and that 
it was our aim to do business in 
the true spirit of fairness. The 
dealers had responded generously 
and there, was a feeling of mutual 
friendliness. Starting with a list 
of three hundred, we now had 
over a thousand active accounts 
on our books, besides selling near- 
ly all the large jobbers. 

Our advertising apnropriation 
in any one year had not exceeded 
$15,000, and our investment in ad- 
vertising for the entire five years 
was about $40,000. During this 
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period we had taken space jn 
twelve women’s publications, six 
standard magazines, three morn- 
ing, seven Sunday and six even. 
ing papers in New York, four 
newspapers in Boston, three in 
Chicago, two in New Orleans 
two in Washington, three on the 
Coast, two in Louisville, two in 
Philadelphia, two in Pittsburgh, 
and two in Buffalo, besides doing 
some co-operative dealer advertis- 
ing and also going into a few 
theater and opera programmes, 

We keyed all of our advertise- 
ments and kept a careful record 
of replies and requests for sam- 
ples. 

In brief, there can be no doubt 
that the enduring success of a 
manufacturer depends upon a few 
fundamental principles. 

1, Be sure the quality of the ar- 
ticle is up to the standard. 

2. Be sure that there is a fair 
margin of profit for both dealer 
and manufacturer. 

3. Be sure that distribution 
keeps pace with advertising. 

Then, with unlimited faith, un- 
limited hard work, and the proper 
co-operation from efficient em- 
ployees, there is nothing magical 
about the success that is bound to 
follow. 


Banquet of Women Writers 
The Woman Writers’ Club of Phila 


delphia, composed largely of 
delphia women ho!ding high positions in 
the advertising departments of 
great retail stores, as well as women 
newspaper and magazine writers of that 
city, held its first banquet and fora 
gathering at the Hotel Walton, 
cember 30. 

To symbolize the profession of the 
women, the menus were printed (in 
the form of a miniature newspaj 
known as the “Galley Gals’ News.” 
Another cleverly gotten up miniature 
paper was the “Kopy Kat Krier.” 
make-up of the papers and the many 
interesting as well as humorous articles 
that enlivened their pages attested the 
skill of the women writers. One de 
partment was devoted to comic refer 
ences to the members of the club. 


“Health” and “Physical Cul 
ture’ Merged 


Health Magazine has been acquired 
by the publishers of Physical Culture. 
Beginning with its February number, 
Health will be merged with Physical 
Culture. } 


} 


$ 
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THE VITAL SPARK 
OF INDUSTRY 


Electricity is the very life of modern industrial ac- 
tivity. It keeps lights burning and wheels humming. Its 
energy sustains the world’s greatest commercial enter- 
prises. It links continent with continent. It conquers 
time and space. 

From the earliest dawn of the electrical industry, 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


was an integral part of the industry and its recognized 
authority. Continuously, since that time, the Electrical 
World has been FIRST. 

It has always been first to anticipate, record, analyze 
and disseminate every thought, fact and tendency worth 
noting in the electrical field. 

It is still first as an authority; first as a powerful, 
constructive driving force; first as a potent sales in- 
fluence. Its preeminence is recognized the world over. 

The advertising pages of the Electrical World exert 
a powerful influence on the field in promoting sales for 
manufacturers whose products help in building up this 
great industry. 


Make the Electrical World the 


dynamo of your sales circuit. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 
239 W. 39th Street, New York 


Electric Railway Engineering Electrical 
Journal Record World 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
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Letters That Are Good- 
Will Winners 


Advertisers Pool T Their Experiences 
and Observations at Round-Table 
Meetings in Buffalo—The Kind 
of Letters That Count Most Are 
the Routine Expressions of the 
House 

In opening the recent series of 

Round-Table Meetings of the 

Buttaio Ad Club, devoted to “The 

Stuff That Mail Is Made Of,” 

James Wallen, who was in charge, 

said, “These discussions bring to 

mind a passage in Arnold Ben- 
nett’s play, ‘What the Public 

Wants.’ ‘the English newspaper 

publisher is warned by his broth- 

er in these words: ‘Keep on giv- 
ing the public what it wants just 
as long as ever you can. That is 
your mission in life. Only, pre- 
pare for the rainy day.’ When 
the publisher asks, ‘What rainy 
day?’ his brother replies, ‘The day 
when the public wants something 
better than you can give it.’ 
“We must reckon with the pos- 
sibility of a day when the public 
wants something better than we 
can give it. These Ad Club dis- 
cussions are just a preparation 
and guard against that fatal day. 
The advertising man, who gives 
advertising clinics the laugh and 
absent treatment, is apt to have 
the rainy day that Arnold Bennett 
foresees for the London publish- 
er.” The members of the club en- 

tered into the discussion with a 

spirit that indicated fair weather 

rather than a rainy day. The im- 

portant findings of the Buffalo Ad 

Club at two of the meetings, held 

in the forepart of December, are 

given here in composite form. 
The man who writes a letter to 
you regarding your product or 
service is in the position of the 
individual who comes into your 
salesroom, and deserves the same 
consideration. In fact, lhe may 
have more consideration due him, 
because it is easy for one man, 
when the time and chance is al- 
lowed him, to.drop into your 
store or factory. The average 
man would rather “do anything” 
than write a letter. When a man 


takes the time to write a letter 
to a business house, that house 
should be complimented and in- 
terested, because if the prospect 
is a normal, average man, he has 
done a thing that has taken some 
effort. Enough good material 
should be put into the reply to re- 
pay the prospect for his expendi- 
ture of time, energy and thought, 
Every letter that goes out from 
a concern should be as carefully 
considered as any piece of adver- 
tising literature the firm may 
issue. 


LETTERS THAT WOULD RUIN REPU- 
TATIONS 


Not many of us would care to 
have our every-day correspond- 
ence published as examples of our 
literary style. To publish the 
business correspondence of some 
executives would be to ruin their 
careers by exhibiting them to the 
world as indifferent, inconsiderate, 
thoughtless and reckless business 
men. There are men who will toil 
for hours over a form letter, and 
then will dictate offhand a single 
letter to an individual that will 
be the means of losing more busi- 
ness for the house than a thou- 
sand forms will produce. 

Writing to individuals is one of 
the most important and incisive 
factors in business correspond- 
ence. As in the old days, when 
men engaged professional letter 
writers, we. foresee that, in the 
near future, business men will 
often call in experts to work out 
a single letter to an individual. 
Often the occasion and the fu- 
ture of a firm’s connection with 
another depends -on one letter be- 
ing right. Where good will is the 
stake, energy, time and brain can 
be expended generously. 

When you find someone in your 
house endowed with the faculty of 
writing letters, that have the ele- 
ments of charm, sincerity and 
style, it would be well to place on 
that man’s cranium the burden of 
answering all important cor- 
respondence. The letter writer is 
soon to be recognized as a crea- 
tive, vital factor in business. We 
prophesy that the letter writer of 
the future will know the history, 
the literature, and the current 
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news about letters. His will be 
an exclusive craft, a distinct trade. 

One of the club members had a 
personal experience which proved 
that business concerns have not, 
as yet, awakened to the impor- 
tance of giving the best possible 
care to their detail correspond- 
ence. 


AN INQUIRER’S EXPERIENCE 


He wanted a particular piece of 
white-enameled bedroom  furni- 
ture to fit a particular nook. He 
wrote to several national adver- 
tisers of furniture. All of them 
answered with a stock letter, stat- 
ing in effect, “We send you our 
catalogue.” In no single instance 
did the catalogue throw any light 
on the subject. The club mem- 
ber then wrote, asking how much 
it would cost to have this partic- 
ular piece of furniture especially 
made. The answer came back, 
“We are sending you our cata- 
logue.” He followed this up with 
a letter to the house, which adver- 
tised most extensively, and re- 


ceived another letter, “We are 
sending you our catalogue.” 

That bit of business settled this 
furniture advertiser with one ad 
man for all time. It gave the 
impression that if So-and-So’s 
furniture is no better than his 
sales methods I do not want it. 

The members of the Buffalo Ad 
Club were inclined to agree heart- 
ily with Richard H. Waldo, ad- 
vertising manager of Good House- 
keeping, when he said: 

“The weakest spot in the ar- 
rangements of certain advertisers 
is the way they answer inquiries. 
These few seem to have a system 
of reply which is at once mechan- 
ical and inadequate. Plain ques- 
tions are not answered direct, but 
the asker is left to dig out for 
herself, from a mass of printed 
matter, the information she ought 
to have by letter. Samples are 
either not sent or are sent long 
after interest is dead. Catalogues 
and booklets are delayed inter- 
minably. 

“Negligence of the kind de- 
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scribed is practised by but a small 
minority of manufacturers, but it 
reacts on the whole body of ad- 
vertisers and discourages the an- 
swering of all advertisements to 
some extent. 

“Nothing is ‘too small to com- 
plain about’ when it produces irri- 
tation or annoyance. An inquiry 
unanswered, or answered only 
after weeks, or a sample missent, 
or sent after exasperating delay— 
these things may inconvenience 
and displease as much as an unsat- 
isfactory purchase. The amount 
involved does not enter into the 
question in the least.” 

It would pay many houses to 
have a letter writer for just this 
class of correspondence, to main- 
tain good-will, if not to secure 
business. 


LETTERS THAT WIN FRIENDS 


One Buffalo advertiser has let- 
ters in his files, in which people 
tell him that his letters show so 
much thought on their proposi- 
tions that they take pleasure in 
replying. The results of many of 
these efforts to give the prospect 
a sincere and well-considered re- 
ply have been to the eternal bene- 
fit of the advertiser in a peculiar 
business. 

There are cases where a little 
extra care applied to a mail in- 
quiry will not only make a sale. 
but what is more important, will 
clinch a friendship for the house. 

Mr. Waldo recently cited cases 
where a woman wrote to a physi- 
cal training advertiser, and re- 
ceived no direct reply, but an end- 
less stream of circulars. Another 
desired to discover where she 
could buy a certain brand of ad- 
vertised jewelry in her town, and, 
after many evasions, was fe- 
auested to order direct. This is 
what she should have been told at 
first. It took one woman, Mr. 
Waldo tells, two months to get a 
catalogue for which she sent ten 
cents. It was necessary for her 
to follow this un every two weeks. 

Charles R. Wiers. chief cor- 
respondent of Larkin Company, 
who is. president of the Buffalo 
Ad Club, has said that the suc- 
cess of Larkin Companv turns on 
the careful way in which every 


piece of correspondence is ap. 
swered. He affirmed and _ the 
Buffalo Ad Club agrees that tet. 
ters to prospects should receive 
the attention of the creative 
minds of a concern, and not be 
delegated to fellows who can only 
turn adding-machine cranks, 

Among the members of. the 
Buffalo Ad Club who are adyo- 
cates of. giving closer attention 
to answering mail inquiries are 
C. F. Alward, advertising man- 
ager, the H-O Company; S. ¢. 
Moss, the Moss-Chase Company; 
W. P. Werheim, advertising man- 
aver, Pratt & Lambert; Harry 
Weber, advertising manager, Buf- 
falo Specialty Company; William 
Reed, of the Niagara Lithograph 
Company and Niagara Chocolate 
Company, and others of equal 
prominence. 


To Abandon Promiscuous So- 

licitation 

The question of when, how, whom and 
what to solicit for advertising frequently 
puzzles the publisher, especially when 
business conditions are not ideal. In 
this connection the publisher of a large 
trade journal recently said to his repre- 
sentatives: 

“We have decided to put the brakes 
on the solicitation of business during 
1914. We have concluded that there is 
a great amount of time and _ energy 
wasted in the solicitation of business 
from folks who never will be interested 
in the propositions laid before them. 
We, for our part, have decided to elimi- 
nate as much of this as possible. We 
want to find out in the first place if 
concerns are likely customers, and if 
they are we shall then go after them. 
But we are going to cut out as much as 
possible of the promiscuous solicitation 
of business. There is an old saying as 
to the futility of barking up the wrong 
tree, and we are going to save our 
breath for barking that really counts.” 


Another Lumber Campaign 


Another lumber advertising campaign 
which is attracting attention is that of 


the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Association. which is carrying on adver- 
tising in the northern States for the 
purpose of meeting the competition of 
cypress and yellow pine in the con- 
struction field. The hemlock manufac- 
turers are co-operating with the r: tailers 
and are turning over to them inquiries 
produced by the advertising. The re- 
turns thus far are said to he favorable. 


The Newark Evening Star, of New- 
ark, N. J., has taken over the Daily 
Chronicle, vf Orange, N. J., and will 
merge the publicatfons. 
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Don’t Scatter 
Your Fire 


Concentration is one of the most important 
elements in successful advertising, and a large 
proportion of advertising failures can be traced 
to the fact that the advertiser used media, whose 
circulation was too scattering to really create the 
concentrated demand which interests the dealers. 


To interest the reader to the point of inquiring 
for your product of two or three dealers, and 
then not finding it, not only makes it more 
difficult for you to even interest him again, but 
indirectly benefits your competitor, as not finding 
what he is after he will accept some substitute. 


be . . . 
cakes Country newspaper circulation is concentrated 
uring and reaches from 50 to 90 per cent of all 


nergy families in the communities covered. 


iness 
ested 
hem. 


a y The Kellogg and 
: Western Lists 


enable advertisers to use country newspapers at 
a rate which is low enough to pradiically insure 
remunerative returns, and are arranged so that 
the country can be covered section by section. 





Catalogue of 5,927 papers and fullest particu- 
lars sent free on request. 


Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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Use of the Silver Print 
in Illustrations 


Especially Desirable to Obtain Pho- 
tographic Effect on Uncoated 
Stock—How It is Made—Easy to 
Omit Parts Desired—Specimens 
Showing Use in Current Adver- 
tisement 


By Elwood T. Naylor 

Art Director, The Eugene McGuckin 
ompany, Philadelphia 

HE effective illustrating of 

any advertisement depends 
upon the care taken in preparing 
the original copy for the en- 
graver. 

The first thing to consider is: 
what kind of paper is used in the 
publication in which the adver- 
tisement is to appear? Is it 
coated, machine-finish, or what? 

Upon the selection of the type 
of engraving to be used depends 
measurably the success or failure 
of the illustrations. 

The use of silver prints ac- 
complishes at least three things: 
It reduces the cost of drawings, 
since the cost of a drawing over 
a silver print is never as great as 
that of an original drawing; it 
provides copy from which the 
engraver may make a line or zinc 
cut that will print on almost any 




































paper stock; and it assures the 
advertiser practically a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the article 
advertised. 

For the information of those 
not familiar with the handling of 
silver prints, it might be well to 
state a silver print is similar in 
appearance to the proof which a 
photographer sends out when he 
makes a portrait. A silver print 
will fade if exposed to a strong 
light for any length of time, but 
it may be handled safely in a 
subdued light. 

In the making of pen and ink 
drawings for advertisements two 
methods are used. One way is to 
make a free-hand drawing; the 
other is to make the drawing over 
the silver print. 

When free-hand drawings are 
made you must depend upon the 
eye of the artist to duplicate on 
paper the article you are selling. 
When a silver print is made you 
depend upon the lens of the 
camera, and this naturally assures 
accuracy, for it shows the relative 
proportions. 

A silver print may be made 
from any kind of copy: from a 
photograph, a wash drawing, or 
an old pen drawing which needs 
additions or omissions of lines 
before it can be used. In fact, all 
the copy you may have may be 
an old* proof of 
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Te could not the needs of people will 

sopgrowing Tosop be satished except by wo 
. ation. T 


The Bell System, starte, pew w large because the 
ing with a few scattered , 
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either a zinc or 
half -tone en- 
gTaving. 
Whatever the 
copy may be, 
send it to the 
engraver, 
marking on it 
that a silver 
terwesd print is wanted 


by an increasing public and putting in 
dindtreres}| pencil on the 


margin the size 
desired, in 
depth or width. 
The print can 
easily be made 
larger or small- 
er than the 
copy given to 
the engraver. 








FIGS. 1, AND 2—-THE PICTURE OF THE CORAL REEF IS FROM 
A HALF-TONE IN THE FIRST AD AND FROM A SILVER 
PRINT IN THE SECOND AD 


After the sil- 
ver print is 
made by the 











are 


ou 








engraver it 
is turned 
over to the 
artist, to- 
gether with 
the original 
copy which 
he will have 
for refer- 
ence or as a 
guide, 

The artist 
then inks in 
the lines 
which are to 
appear in 
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Seldb al proerstes ard the finished 
cect \P]) zinc engrav- 
ta ing, leaving 
—— out any part 
or parts that 
would be 
confusing in 
the drawing 
after the print had-been bleached. 

Should any changes from the 
old copy be necessary in this new 
drawing—any additions or correc- 
tions—they can readily be attended 
to while the drawing is in process. 

After the silver print has been 
gone over with pen and ink, it is 
then returned to the engraver, who 
bleaches it, removing all of the 
original brown coloring of the 
print and leaving it white, with 











FIG. 8—-NOTE SMUDGY 
HALF-TONE AND COM- 
PARE FIG. 4 











Commonwealth Barn Red 


Do it now, for there is no better investment merely one of the many Sherwin-Williams 
thao 4 good protective paint that will keep Finishes that will add to the life and look» 
buildings in good condition all of buildings and your home — inside 
four. You can buy them everywhere 

Sherwin-Wiliams Commonwealth Barn Wit {oF our booklet, 
Red has a remarkable covering capacity and“ Painte and Varnishes for the Farm” 
spreads well under the brush. It isa clear, t is free—and it will give yous many 
handsome red tha’ retainsits freshness much valuable ideas and suggestions what 
longer than ordinary paints. And it is paint can save for you in dollars and cents. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS a 
Pants &-VARNISHES 2 


your 
the year around. 











FIG, 4—-A CLEAN AND FORCEFUL EFFECT 
FROM SILVER PRINT 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





The new automatically oiled De Laval Cream 
Separators are now being supeied in all sizes, 
and this improvement 

constitutes another 
st in 





cream separator con- 
struction—the one 
thing possible in bet- 

the previ 


Laval machines all gears, rings 
practically float,in a mist-like spray of oil and 
iterally never ouch each other during their 


in the new .auto- > 
‘matically oiled De 


operation. 

De Laval agents will be glad to exhibit the 
new machines a: rate the ing of 
plea meer a pm pace 9 my spel 
ever enhances val su; 
ture of cream separator eit on 

THe De Laval Separator Co. 
ntw vor ‘CHICAGO BAN FRANCISCO SeaTTLE 











FIG. 5—-COMPARE BLACK ILLUSTRATION 
WITH FIG. 6 


the drawing in black ink. It is 
then mounted on cardboard to in- 
sure safe handling and is ready 
for the engraver in making a zinc 
etching. 

There are a few advertisers who 
see the necessity of making en- 
gravings that are suited to the 
paper that they will be printed on. 
One is the Bell Telephone System. 
Fig. 1 shows a half-tone appear- 
ing in a publication which uses a 
coated paper stock. When this 
advertiser uses publications not 
having coated stock, it employs 
line cuts, made from pen drawings 
over silver prints—see Fig, 2. 

One of the advantages of silver 
print drawings is that they afford 
clean-cut illustrations; there is 
nothing muddy or foggy about 
them. For comparison, note Fig. 
3—a half-tone reproduction of a 
barn from a farm paper—and then 
note Fig. 4, a silver print drawing 
from a photograph of a barnyard, 
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De Laval Separators are not only supenor to al! others in 
skimming efficiency but are at the same time cheapest in 
to capacity, while they are so much better 

that they last from two to ten times longer. 





gation will prove to you 
. of the matter is you real- 
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FIG. 6—A SILVER PRINT ILLUSTRATION 
WITH FORCEFULNESS OF PHOTORGAPTI 


appearing in ‘a publication of the 
same type. The advantage of the 
drawing made from a silver print 
over the photograph or wash 
drawing for reproduction and use 
on a stock not coated is apparent. 

Fig. 5 shows a half-tone from a 
paper not using a coated paper, 
made from a wash drawing. This 
picture was intended to show a 
sectional view of the machine. It 
does not do this effectively, be- 
cause to show this clearly a coated 
paper must be used. 

In contrast with this is shown 
Fig. 6 from a zinc etching of a 
similar type of machine, made 
from a pen drawing over a silver 
print, which in turn was made 
from a photograph. 

It is easily seen which of these 
two illustrations is the most clear. 


Chicago ‘“Tribune’s’ Quack 
Crusade in Book Form 
“The Men’s Specialists Frauds’ is 


the title of a 146-page book just issued 
by .the American Medical Association, 
Chicago. The contents are made up of 
the methods used by quacks in swind‘ing 
their victims and are reprints with modi- 
fications from the Chicago Tribune. 

The stories in the Tribune from which 
the -book is comnosed formed a series 
of articles which appeared daily in the 
Tribune beginning with the issue: of 
October 27, 1913, and resulted in driv- 
ing out of business ‘“‘Men’s Specialists,” 
“Museum Doctors,” etc. 














How “Kewpie” Kandies 
Get Convincing Copy 





VERY convincing line of 

copy is now appearing in East- 
ern newspapers on the “Kewpie 
Kandies” made by Powell’s New 
York. To start with, this copy 
has the advantage of being illus- 
trated with pictures of the “Kew- 
pie” doll, which is on sale all over 
the country. In some part of each 
advertisement this phrase:is used: 
“If you have a child, or know a 
child, make it happy with Kewpie 
Kandies.” Another very strong 
paragraph is: “Analyzed and 
Approyed by Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Food, Sanitation and 
Health, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley.” 
This is always displayed and usu- 
ally given prominence by being 
set in a box. 

One advertisement of the series 
which is certain to make a mighty 
strong appeal to fathers and moth- 
ers is headed: “Parents, What Do 
You Know About the Candy Your 
Children Eat?” Then the parents 
are told that they cannot realize 
what “pure” means until they 
know how impure much candy is. 
They are told in the next para- 
graph that often candy contains 
coal-tar dyes, imitation fruit 
flavors, glue, glucose or varnish, 
The statement is made that “Kew- 
pie Kandies” are a product 100 per 
cent pure.. And the proof is given 
in the explanation that Kewpie 
Kandies are made from an old 
English recipe, and _ contain 
nothing but pure barley sugar, 
real honey, true fruit flavors and 
pure vegetable colors. Taken all 
in all the copy is interesting read- 
ing and makes the reader feel 
sure these candies are pure. The 
copy also lists the stores where 
the candy may be purchased. 


Who Wants to Go to Prison? 


Among the novel ideas adopted by 
A. W. Warnock, general passenger 
agent of the Twin City Lines of 5t. 
Paul, to advertise his lines, perhaps the 
most novel is the copy inviting F sen 
to visit the Minnesota State Prison. 
The copy describes it as a_ splendid 
$2,250,000 institution, gives the hours 
it is open for inspection, and tells how 
one can go from St. Paul. 
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: OMETIMEduring thecoming year 
by we want you to be our guest at our 

NA Philadelphia building. 
xia Even as a disinterested spectator it 
would be worth your while. There is 
\ j something about the big ten-story build- 


Na ing, covering a whole city block, that in- 
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i want you to come in and discover. 
Nfi Here every week we are printing and 
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7 man; every month, more than 1,650,000 f 


MA Ladies’ Home Journals—a task made 


ws possible by the work and enthusiasm of 
WA 3500 employees. 

On the tenth floor of the Editorial RK 

Building you will find the Welfare De- \ 


: p partment for our 1800 girls. There are 
A 


<P) the large recreation room and concert 
hall, the kitchen where luncheon for 

I 500is prepared daily, the hospital where 

f three trained nurses are in constant at- 
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Curtis motor trucks at the warehouse 
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tendance, caring for about fifteen girls a 
day, and a large rest room, adjoining 
ia which is a library of 1600 books. 

§ On the floor below is a dining room 


és PP - a 
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nd for girls where 600 are seated at one 
ve time, and where the average cost of 


\A luncheon is eleven cents. The large 


i windows of this room overlook the city RK 


A)'R and the river, and the paintings on the 
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ils walls are in the rich colors of Maxfield fag 


(1) Parrish. 
4 Five floors of the manufacturing side, 


Nf which is divided from the Editorial 
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Rest room for Curtis girls 


given over to the 114 presses on which Jif 
our three publications are printed. As PRX 


you look down from the little balconies 


i leading from the iron stairways you may 


see one battery of presses turning out 


18,000 colored covers an hour, or, on 


# another floor, rotaries delivering every 


¥ minute 100 sixteen-page sheets. 


Then there is the Paper-stock Divi- M% 


4 sion, which has a capacity of 4500 tons 


of roll and flat papers. As the daily con- f% 


150 tons, barely three weeks’ supply can fq 


NA be kept here. 


When you have seen the millions of 
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Here are stored 4500 tons of paper—barely three weeks’ supply 


sheets being devoured by the great 
S] presses you will realize how much a 
NY shortage in the paper supply would mean 
WW tothe production. Evena day’s famine 
iS here would be serious. And since there 
nb is room in the Main Building for only 
ly three weeks’ supply, we have built a 
MA four-story warehouse in another part of [MF 
If the city. Here are stored 85,000 tons FA 
At of paper, and also 10,000 tons of coal N} 
‘WJ reserve. Twelve motor trucks run con- & 
(1) tinually between this warehouse, the 
main building and the railway terminals. 


| Weare glad to supply a guide to any 
NA One wishing to go over the building, but 
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if you will make yourself known to some \4 
member of the advertising staff, the wel- AY] 
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, 90 
come can be made still more personal 9A 


and the spirit* of this invitation more ain 
nearly fulfilled. 

For our wish is for you to know us hy 
better, both our personnel and our ideals (iy 
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as a company, to the end that we may [ 
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work with you, since together we are fj 
headed in the same direction. 
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How Advertiser 
Turned Public Sentiment 
to His Advantage 


Story of the Campaign of Gordon 
& Ferguson, Who Have Begun to 
Advertise Furs with Honest La- 
bels—Use of Humorous Pictures 
to Avoid “Knocking’—The Gor- 
don “Pure Fur Law” 


RONOUNCED expressions of 

public sentiment, like the agi- 
tation which resulted in the pure 
food laws, furnish splendid ad- 
vertising opportunities to concerns 
whose “houses have been put into 
order,” and which are enterprising 
enough to seize their chance. 

Gordon & Ferguson, fur manu- 
facturers, St. Paul, Minn., ob- 
served the moral of the pure food 
laws and applied it to their own 
sales campaign. This,campaign is 
upsetting customs in the fur field 
in that furs are called what they 
actually are. If they are not, they 
are so labeled; if they are musk- 
rat, they are so named and not 
called Hudson Seal. 

Perhaps there are few other 
businesses in which it is so easy 
to misrepresent the product as in 
selling furs. As W. Oakly Stout, 
advertising manager for Gordon 
& Ferguson, remarks: “There is 
more or less deception in the mar- 
keting of furs even by some sup- 
posedly reliable concerns. This 
deception is not always intention- 
al, but the results are the same. 
For instance, you frequently see 
ads of ‘Hudson Seal.’ This is the 
trade name of a well-known fur, 
and most dealers know that Hud- 
son Seal is nothing else but 
muskrat plucked and dyed to 
resemble seal. But while the 
dealers may know what Hud- 
son Seal is, few of their 
customers do.” The average per- 
son thinks it really seal, the same 
as Alaska Seal, only coming from 
Hudson Bay. It is an easy matter 
for an unscrupulous fur dealer to 
make big advertising capital out 
of this haziness of the public's, 
and there are many who do it, as 
several prosecutions under vari- 
ous fraudulent advertising laws 
prove. 


This danger, which is generally 
realized, has naturally resulted in 
a good deal of importance being 
attached to where furs are bought, 
and as it is a universal practice for 
most dealers to use private labels, 
the customer has no protection if 
the dealer chooses to misrepresent 
the fur. 

This condition, so Gordon & 
Ferguson believed, was favorable 
to a manufacturer of well-estab- 
lished reputation who would put 
furs out under his own label, and 
through advertising honestly made 
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Wow 


geo 


If You Want to Call This Coat 
Hudson Seal——You May. 


We call it Seal dyed Muskrat 


That's because we call furs by the 
‘same names when they are coats and 
lined with silk ax when they were 
animals and not lined at all! : 

There are a‘lot of people who 
like to know what they are buying. 

If you are.one of them—sce that 
your furs this winter bear the Gordon 
label— issued by Gordon undet the 


Gordon Pure Fur Law 

The Gordon Fur Book is full of pactures 
and prices and fact yoo will be glad to know 
We tell you, too, how to-get Gordus Furs of 
4 desler right here in town. 

A dealer that selis them because he likes 
to sell the kind of merchandise he Awows about. 

That Fur book will com you one whole 
postal card with your name on it. 


Gordon & Ferguson. St. Paul 
Established (471 





SPECIMEN SHOWING TREATMENT OF 
NEWSPAPER COPY 


products gradually build up a na- 
tion-wide business. For years Gor- 
don & Ferguson had been con- 
tent with a modest volume. The 
firm had been founded in 1871 
by Richards Gordon, who started 
with $5,000 and a lot of nerve to 
make buffalo robes and coats. In 
those days St. Paul was a small 
city. Red River carts were a 
good deal more familiar than 
Pullman sleepers, and _ buffalo 
hides were being shipped in at 
the rate of several hundred a day 
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and could be bought for a song. 
So by dint of hustle, careful man- 
agement and doing what was done 
well, the little business prospered, 
and by and by Gordon-made coats 
began to mean something out in 
the Western country. 


“Gordon Pure Fur Law” was fip. 
ally decided upon. “This law,” ex- 
plains Mr. Stout, “is nothing more 
or less than a promise to mer. 
chandise honestly; something that 
the fur business needs more than 
anything else. We cannot, of 
course, guarantee our furs, for 
_ the very nature of the material 
A few years ago Charles W. makes it impossible to state def. 
Gordon, who succeeded his father nitely just what can be expected 
as head of the firm, of fur. The ‘Gor. 
decided that there don Pure Fur Law’ 
was no reason why however, means that 
the modest business upon every fur gar- 
that the concern was ment manufactured 
doing could not be we put a label stating 
extended by a _ na- just exactly what that 
tional advertising fur is, just as the 
campaign. He _ be- Government requires 
lieved that if suffi-  ctly (Sable Coast $12,000) bears food manufacturers 
cient advertising ‘mricle may be expecredto wear, tO label products hon- 
pressure could be estly and tell exactly 
brought to bear on what they are. This 
Gordon dealers he label and ‘law’ pro- 
could create such a tects ultimate  con- 
consumer demand sumers as_ well as 
that these dealers dealers because they 
would be only too know just what kind 
glad to sell and ad- of fur they are buy- 
vertise Gordon-made ing.” 
furs bearing the com- 
pany’s label. The uni- 
versal practice of buy- 
ing furs and selling 
them under private 
labels to the consumer 
created no enduring 
good-will for pro- 


PLANS NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


The Fur Masquer. 
Every Gor from the cheapest 
$3.50) to the most 


2,000) bears a label 


article may be expected to wear. 
t your winter furs haye the 
Gordon Label—guaranteed under what we 


GORDON 
Pure Fur Law 


For instance—$17.50 will 

this fetching ** Brook 

" meck piece and muff 

tch, Muff alone $10.50 

don Pure Fur 

ill find this labelled 

** Beiity Marmot, the true name 

for Brook Mink, a soft, beauti- 

ful, inexpensive fur, of satisfac- 
tory wear "’ 

There are ii 

furs that are a 

the real. Rab! 

makes a beau’ 

Seal—only it.doesn't wear very 


A “PURE FUR LAW” AS 
COPY TEXT 


ns of some 


Taking this “Pure 
Fur Law” idea as a 
text, the advertising 


- it's a Gordon Fur you 
know by the label’whether you copy was prepared. 
are buying real seal or imication 

col oration Son Spades were called 


We prefer to sell through dealers. But if you 


ducers. ; 
Consumer advertis- 
ing of the right kind, 


can’t get Gordon Furs in your city—we will sell tw 
you direct. 

We have been making ‘ur garments here in the 
center of the fur region for more than 40 years. 


spades in this adver- 
tising. 
One of the ads was 


Ask any bank 
Send for our richly 


argued Mr. Gordon, 
would remedy this 
evil, and bring about 
a condition which 
would make every set 
of furs turned out 
from the Gordon fac- 
tory an asset for Gor- 
don & Ferguson. And so it was 
decided to launch a campaign. 

Because of the popular suspi- 
cion regarding furs of all kinds 
Mr. Gordon felt the need of intro- 
ducing some distinguishing note 
into the copy to impress the 
reader with the good intentions 
and honesty of the house. 

As this was about the time when 
pure food laws were being dis- 
cussed, it is not unnatural that the 


It's brimming with 
tures and price 


Established 1871 


lustrated Catalogue 
valuable fur information, pic- 


Gordon & Ferguson 


THE STYLE USED IN 
MAGAZINES 


headed “Seal or 
Muskrat: Who'll De- 
termine?” and went 
on to say, “This scarf 
is muskrat dyed to 
look like seal and its 
price is $35. Years 
ago you might have 
paid seal prices for it, but never 
under the ‘Gordon Pure Fur 
Law.” Another large newspaper 
ad showed a group of animals, all 
taking off their masks. There was 
a black dog who had been posing 
as “Japanese lynx,” blue-dyed 
goat as “blue wolf,” rabbit as 
“seal,” American opossum as 
“martin,” muskrat as “mink,” and 
several others. The ad was cap- 
tioned “Unmasking Time.” 


St. Paul, Minn 
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Another ad that caused quite a 
sensation among competitors was 
one entitled “Warning.” A good- 
natured pen and ink sketch showed 
a comical rabbit and skunk read- 
ing a warning notice tacked on a 
tree. The copy started out, “You 
Mr. Rabbit, alias seal—You Mr. 
Skunk, who call yourself black 
martin—All you skins who are 
masquerading as furs, watch out, 
for Gordon Furs are in town,” 
and so on through the whole 
series. 

How “KNOCKING” WAS AVOIDED 


A feature of the advertising 
was the liberal use made of pen 
and ink caricatures of the differ- 
ent animals under discussion. 
These sketches were injected into 
the copy first to attract attention, 
and then to take any possible 
sting out of the copy. Because of 
these good-natured illustrations 
both objects were accomplished, 
and the company believes this de- 
tail had more to do with the ads 
being read than any other feature. 

This advertising immediately 
began to have a stimulating effect 
on business, even in view of the 
“off? seasons which followed the 
opening of the national work. 
Retailers in all the large cities 
were glad to carry the line, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stout, and because 
of the advertising many are using 
the “Gordon Pure Fur Law” la- 
bels in preference to their own. 

Speaking of the results of this 
advertising, which has been car- 
tied on through both magazines 
and in the newspapers where dis- 
tributjon warrants, Mr. Stout 
said: “As we sell only through 
dealers, the prime object of our 
campaign, of course, is to get 
greater distribution and induce 
these dealers to sell them under 
the Gordon label. But even if not 
successful in doing this in every 
case, we do not by any means 
consider our efforts wasted. There 
is the increased volume benefit, 
which is fully as great, and in this 
tespect we consider our efforts 
very successful. In the face of 
poor conditions during the two 
years we have been advertising 
we were able to show a splendid 
gain last year, which I believe 
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cannot be said of any other house 
in the country. This year, with 
conditions even worse, we have 
gone ahead, while some other 
houses fell down 25 per cent be- 
low last season. To my mind this 
proves conclusively that we have 
struck the right note in our adver- 
tising.” 


New Cleanser Advertised 


Having secured the selling rights for 
a number of soap and allied products, 
including Mother’s Cleanser, Roger’s 
Silver Polish, Lasting Starch, Sapo and 
others, W. Dawes & Co., of New 
York, are beginning a campaign for dis- 
tribution. . Mother’s Cleanser has been 
selected to carry the line, and is being 
advertised in the newspapers of the 
larger Eastern cities, spreading west- 
ward as fast as the sales force can be 
organized. 

The fact that Dawes Cash Certificates, 
having a cash value of 10 per cent of 
the purchase price or redeemable for 
premiums, are being packed with the 
products is expected to stimulate con- 
sumer demand. A feature of the copy 
is a “money back if it is not the best 
cleanser you ever tried’ clause. <Ac- 
cording to W. P. Lawler, advertising 
manager of the concern, outdoor adver- 
tising and street cars will be used 
later on. 


Full Pages for Fisk Tires 

Reservations are being made_by the 
Fisk Rubber Company, of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., for full pages in several 
of the national weeklies. M. G. Web- 
ber, advertising manager, says: 

“While it is something of a departure 
on our part practically to confine our 
advertising to the weeklies, the space 
which we are using is perhaps a natural 
evolution consistent with the annual in- 
crease of our appropriation. Our sched- 
ule begins with early March and con- 
tinues through the season up to the fol- 
lowing November and at present in- 
cludes only four of the weeklies.” 


P. P. A. Offers to Fill Positions 


The Employment Committee of the 
Pilgrims of Boston sent out 5,000 leaf- 
lets to manufacturers this week, call- 
ing attention to the P. P. A.’s Bureau 
of Positions. The committee offers to 
he'p any manufacturer to find. the 
right man for an advertising position. 
Pilgrim Beane, of the Boston Post, is 
chairman of the Employment Committee. 


“The 


Emerson Cotner with 
American Boy” 


Emerson T. Cotner is now in charge 
of the Western office of The American 
Boy. Mr. Cotner was formerly in the 
advertising department of the Curtis 
Publishing Company and previous to 
that was with N. W. Ayer & Son at 
Philadelphia. 


































































































































































































Chips and Chat 


By G. H. E. Hawkins 





Adv. Mgr., N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago 


OMEONE has = said that 

“Genius is the product of a 
disordered mind.” At any rate, 
most of us believed that genius is 
less to be desired in advertising 
copy than plain talk and common 
sense. 

The beginner in advertising al- 
ways likes to talk in large figures. 
The old hand at the helm is con- 
servative and talks in actualities 
rather than generalities. 

The business of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. was started in a peculiar 
way. Sears had built up a large 
mail-order «business in Minneapo- 
lis. He sold it out for what he 
had considered at that time about 
all the money in the world, and 
agreed not to enter the same busi- 
ness again under his name for a 
term of years. After a_ short 
time of idleness, he began to itch 
to get back in business, went to 
Roebuck, a friend of his, offered 
him a few hundred dollars for the 
use of his name and started the 
firm of Roebuck & Co. When the 
time expired that he agreed to 
keep out of business he added his 
own name, but appreciating the 
commercial value of the old name, 
called the new firm “Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.” When Sears sold 
out again to a combination of 
bankers, he believed the business 
of forty millions annually to be 
the maximum, but it has since 
been jumped to ninety millions. 

In the graveyard of advertising 
failures will always be found a 
woeful lack of plans. 

The early struggles of well- 
established products are interest- 
ing because they demonstrate that 
large volume and real success only 
come with wide advertising and 
large expenditures. 

When Harry Kramer started to 
advertise Cascarets he was in hot 
water for years. When he owed 
$40,000 for advertising and knew 











not which way to turn, he slapped 
out $80,000 in new copy. Busi- 
ness improved and he was able to 
pay his old bills, but not the $80,- 
000. He plunged again and sent 
out $160,000 worth of contracts, 
Then the tide turned, the business 
grew in leaps and bounds and he 
took up his residence on Easy 
Street. 

It took nerve to do it and faith 
in advertising, but Kramer pos- 
sessed both. It only goes to show, 
however, that national advertising 
with insufficient capital is a dan- 
gerous thing. 





The commercial supremacy of 
these dear old United States of 
ours is largely attributable to our 
ability to tell what we have to sell. 





The statement of circulation re- 
quired of publishers by the Gov- 
ernment will never solve the prob- 
lem until something more is de- 
manded than the gross number of 
copies printed. Net paid circula- 
tion is the only kind that interests 
the advertiser. 

The moment any department of 
a business becomes satisfied with 
itself, and believes there is no 
chance for improvement, then does 
that department, or department 
head, reach the limit of its or his 
usefulness. 


New National Campaign for 


Paints 
The Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., is planning a national cam- 
yaign for its ‘Pee-Gee” paint products. 
[he business will be placed by Thomas 
E. Basham & Co., Louisville agents. 


Gardner Has Majestic Range 


Account 

The Gardner Agency, St. Louis, will 
hereafter handle the account of the 
Majestic Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, makers of Majestic Ranges. 

The New York and Chicago offices 
of the Kansas City, Mo., Star have been 
discontinued and business will here- 


after be transacted from the home office. 
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You may be one of 
the three or four 


These messages of ours will 
not interest the majority of the 
readers even of such a maga- 
zine as Printers’ Ink. 

All we are after is to make 
ourselves known to the people 
who would engage us if they 


knew us. 


Among the readers of this page are three 
or four business-men-advertisers who are 
discouraged at their failure to get advertising 
service which is as business-like as they are 
themselves. They are wishing for an ad- 
vertising adviser who regards their business 
as his primary concern and getting new 
business as secondary. 


If you are one of those three or 
our men, please write us. 
surprise and pleasure will be mutual. 


F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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GUARANTEED CIRCULATION OVER 800,000 A MONTH 


Rove ge mera l2 d ays 
Magazine for n 


461 FOURTH AVENUE, COR. 3ist STREET 


New York City 
December 31, 1913. 


An Open Letter 


The year 1913, the first in its present large size, has 
necessarily been one of construction for TODAY’S 
MAGAZINE for Women. 1914 should be one of ac- 
complishment. By this we mean that TODAY’S has 
reached the point where its value is bound to be recog- 
nized by advertisers. We have felt all along that there 
was a place for TODAY’S in its field, if it could be 
made to fill it, and the results in the year just closing 
have more than justified that belief. 


We direct particular attention to the work of our 
Circulation Department under Mr. Vonderlieth. His 
sterling methods applied to a magazine which, intrin- 
sically, from the reader’s point of view, is easily in a 
class by itself in the low-price field, have been so pro- 
ductive that we are running over the 800,000 monthly 
guaranteed—March issue, 880,000. The net to us on 
Mr. Vonderlieth’s subscriptions is very high—33 cents 
on the average—the subscriber invariably paying the 
fuil 50-cent subscription price except in “clubs” and the 
production from this source is small. 


Editorially, TODAY’S has made great strides in 
1913, and, we believe, is justifying our policy to spare 
no reasonable expense or effort in that direction. We 
could publish a magazine, which would pass muster, at 
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An Open Letter—Continued 


less than half our present editorial cost, but the money 
saved would not begin to offset the greater cost of se- 
curing subscriptions. Several important practical de- 
partments have been added. This cannot but result in 
greater responsiveness to advertising. They are a part 
of the comprehensive program to make TODAY’S 
MAGAZINE the most practically useful women’s mag- 
azine in the field. 


Te complete an organization which we believe is sec- 
ond to none in our field, Frank W. Nye has just as- 
sumed charge of our Advertising Department. It was 
only after the most thorough investigation of our aims, 
methods and accomplishments that Mr. Nye accepted 
the position and gave up his splendid connection with 
the Butterick Trio. That the proposition appealed to a 
man like Mr. Nye is in itself a strong endorsement. 


TODAY’S resources are, fortunately, unusual and 
beyond question. They have made it possible for us to 
build up TODAY ’S, not gradually, with the advertisers’ 
money, but to accomplish really great things in a few 
months by a liberal expenditure of our own money. 


That TODAY’S will completely dominate its field 
and fulfil every hope we have entertained for it, not 
only as a financial success, but as a real power for good 
in the publishing world, there is no longer any ques- 
tion. To doubt it would be to question the discrimin- 
ation and appreciation of advertisers and agencies. 


Today’s Magazine 


Go Lele, Va 


General Manager. 
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The owner of a good farm at 
Ellis, South Dakota, writes 
to the publishers of 


The Breeder's Gazette 


Chicago . 





as follows: 





“It is getting very common to hear some one praise 
the Christmas Number of Taz Gazerre. It is always 
good, aud I have written you letters of commendation 
myself concerning past issues, but there is one article 
in your issue of Nov. 27 entitled, ‘The Restoration of the 
American Beef Supply,’ by Samuel W. Allerton, that 
alone is worth the price of Taz Gazette for five years, 
This article should be published two or three times a 
year until people get its logic through their heads.” 


G. B. Kerr, McDonough Co., Ill., in forwarding the names 
of several subscribers to Taz Gazette for the ensuing year, 
says: 

“I think that every subscriber owes it not only to Tas 
Gazette but to the cause of better farming to get at least 
five new subscribers for the greatest and most unselfish 
farm paper in America.” 


A reader at Melbourne, Mo., says: 

“I have been a reader of Tus Gazettz 
for fifteen years. We think it the greatest 
farmer's paper ever published. Each week 
it brings to us inspirations that help.” 


These are only specirnen bricks; they come to this office, by the dozen, in every mail. 

Possibly they may serve to guide those looking for the airline route to the best farm 

homes. Please ask us to mail you a time table, rate tariff, etc., including a recent issue 
of “the farmer's greatest paper,” The Breeder's Gazette. Kindly address 


The Breeder’s Gazette . . os So. Dearborn St. . . Chicago 


on 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, ‘inc., 
Advertising Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


on 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Ine., 
él Park A 


NEW YORK CITY, 
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Points on Space Buying 
in Foreign Papers 


Much Helpful Information to Be 
Found in New Report of Depart- 
ment of Commerce—World-wide 
Information for Advertising — 
Difficult Field of Asia Helpfully 
Surveyed 


By Hugh Kahler 
Of the Procter & Collier Company, 
Cincinnati and New York 

HOSE who use the new re- 

port of the Department of 
Commerce, entitled “Foreign Pub- 
lications for Advertising Amer- 
ican Goods,” will find that booklet 
of no little practical value, pro- 
vided that they do not lose sight 
of the following comment upon 
it, which is quoted from the let- 
ter in which A. H. Baldwin, Chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, submits the 
compilation to Secretary Redfield. 
Mr. Baldwin says: 

“Although not a complete di- 
rectory, it will be found of value 
to those desiring a general idea of 
the cost of advertising in some of 
the principal foreign publications, 
the lines of trade represented, cir- 
culation, subscription price, etc.” 

Bearing in mind that the guide 
is quite the first attempt at mak- 
ing a comprehensive, workable list 
of the world’s publications, that it 
does not pretend to be either pre- 
cise or complete, the advertiser 
who must face the difficult busi- 
ness of buying and using space in 
other lands should find it of ex- 
ceeding value. It is necessarily 
far from perfect; almost anyone 
at all familiar with foreign publi- 
cations and their rather elastic 
rates will be able to point out er- 
rors of commission and omission 
both, but it is so immeasurably 
better than nothing, so remark- 
ably well handled in spite of its 
defects, and it displays a spirit of 
common-sense and business judg- 
ment so wholly admirable that 
one may very well confine his 
comment to compliment. 

This tendency to praise is 
strengthened, for an agency man, 
at least, by the sanity of the intro- 
ductory comment of the compilers, 
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which makes it very plain indeed 
that the new guide is not intended 
to equip the novice at a glance with 
the knowledge of foreign media 
and their profitable employment 
which some of us have had‘ to 
spend years in acquiring. Witness 


this excerpt: “. . . the best meth- 
od to place advertisements in for- 
eign publications is through reli- 
able commercial firms or advertis- 
ing agencies, who are in a position 
and have the facilities to adver- 
tise most effectively.” And again: 
“No attempt has been made to 
furnish complete schedules of ad- 
vertising rates, which, for most 
publications, vary according to the 
amount of space, number of in- 
sertions, and position of adver- 


‘tisement, but a general idea may 


be obtained from the data fur- 
nished.” 

If these facts were not set forth 
so plainly and unequivocally there 
might be some shadow of reason 
for resentment on the part of 
agencies which have invested con- 
siderable sums in the compilation 
and maintenance of foreign rate- 
files, and equipped themselves at 
heavy cost to handle the difficult 
job of advertising effectively in 
foreign journals. My own first 
feeling in the matter was that the 
compilation and publication of 
such a guide amounted to putting 
the tremendous mechanism and 
unlimited expense account of the 
Government foreign service into 
direct competition with private 
enterprise, but a careful study of 
the book and its intent convinces 
me that its chief effect will be 
favorable rather than otherwise to © 
the agencies which are already ac- 
quainted with the facts it reveals, 
and with other and even more es- 
sential knowledge which it doés 
not and could not possibly impart. 


WHERE RATE CARDS ARE AMIABLE 
FICTIONS 


This should apply with particu- 
lar force to certain territories— 
such as Latin Amerioca—in which 
the rate cards are something more 
than likely to be nothing more 
exact than amiable fictions. I 
think it is well within the fact to 
say that a campaign calculated on 
the rate-card figures in a list of 
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thirty or forty Latin-American 
cities could commonly be carried 
out by an experienced foreign 
paper agent at something under 
half the estimate, and this allows 
for certain ancient and honorable 
media whose rates are as inelastic 
as the Persian laws Even in 
such instances, moreover, a close 
familiarity with -the publications 
in question often enables the ex- 
perienced space-buyer to find a 
path around the rate-card regula- 
tions. In a hasty comparison of 
rates in Buenos Aires, for in- 
stance, I find the rate of one paper 
specified in the bulletin as from 
$3.24 per inch upward, whereas 
this space can be bought—in per- 
fect harmony with that paper’s 
rate-card—at $1.65 per inch with 
a good profit to the agent! This 
is not a question of elastic rates 
but of careful buying. The paper 
in question is so sure of itself that 
it not only maintains its published 
rates, but demands and gets full 
prepayment of every pennyworth 
of advertising it carries! 

Beginning with Canada, the di- 
rectory provides general vital sta- 
tistics regarding each important 
center, describing its industrial, 
financial and commercial situation, 
and listing, in brief form, the 
names, nature, circulation, sub- 
scription and advertising rates of 
its chief publications. In the face 
of more complete and more accu- 
rate guides to Canadian publica- 
tions already in common use, this 
section is relatively the least valu- 
able in the book, but it is, none the 
less, amply good enough for most 
practical purposes, and, in order 
to make the work of really world- 
wide scope, must, of course, have 
been included. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 


After Canada; Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies and 
South America are described in 
the same fashion, and, as these 
territories comprise far and away 
the most important field for 
American export advertising, it is 
this section which gives the work 
its greatest interest and value, 
particularly as there has hitherto 
been nothing even approximating 
a reliable guide to the publications 
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in question. Unfortunately, but 
unavoidably under the condi- 
tions, the data furnished regard- 
ing Latin-American publications 
cannot be accepted at its face 
value with as satisfactory results 
as would be the case with the 
Canadian information. The task 
of reducing the  indescribably 
complex rate-cards of these pa- 
pers, their vastly various meth- 
ods of figuring, measuring and 
sclling their space, their widely 
differing sizes and shapes and type 
standards, to a common basis is 
simply impossible, even for the 
Government; but the effort is far 
from* wholly unsuccessful, and, 
taking them by and large, the re- 
ports as published really afford a 
workable basis for calculating the 
outside cost of a Latin-American 
campaign, and serve admirably to 


show the prospective advertiser 
what are the available media 
which deserve his consideration. 


If the guide offered nothing more 
than this last advantage it would 
still more than justify its exist- 
ence and be worth more than its 
cost to anyone who contemplates 
doing business in these countries, 
to say nothing of those already in- 
trenched there. 

The reports regarding the small- 
er countries are more complete 
and workable, as a rule, than 
those relating to the largest na- 
tions. Mexico, Chile, Brazil and 
Argentina are treated much less 
successfully than Ecuador, Hon- 
duras, Uruguay, Paraguay, Costa 
Rica, etc., etc., doubtless as a re- 
sult of the fact that there is much 
less material to be handled in the 
latter cases. But, in spite of its 
defects, the work is exceedingly 
valuable, and a striking exhibit of 
the service-possibilities of the con- 
sular staff under a business ad- 
ministration. 

After Latin America the re- 
port deals with Europe, country 
by country, in the same general 
fashion, covering even the larger 
countries, however, more thor- 
oughly than in Latin America. 
There is very little room for criti- 
cism of the European lists, even 
from a technical view-point, and 
still less for the wholly admirable 
treatment of the very difficult 






























Asiatic field. In this latter re- 
spect the bulletin is so immeasur- 
ably better than anything we have 
had at hand before that even if it 
interfered, to some extent, with 
foreign-agency business, we could 
afford to take our losses and be 
happy. Much the same thing is 
true of the Japanese and Oceanic 
lists, in which, for the first time, 
we have a working guide worthy 
of confidence and, within reason- 
able limits, both complete and ac- 
curate. 


LIGHT AT WASHINGTON OFTEN HID 
UNDER A BUSHEL 


Copies of the bulletin may be 
secured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, at a mod- 
est price which does not represent 
a fraction of their value, and the 
export-advertiser who neglects to 
equip himself with a copy is fore- 
going a very considerable advan- 
tage. In which connection, though 
not exactly in place in a book re- 
view, I wonder why some ex- 
business man in Congress or 
otherwise connected with the mat- 
ter does not take it on himself to 
see that the Government adver- 
tises its remarkable array of pub- 
lications, instead of waiting for 
the people who need them to dis- 
cover their existence for them- 
selves. In the field of export 
alone the Government publications 
offer the business man so many 
and such complete and accurate 
guides that the veriest novice 
could hardly help learning the 
business by simply studying them. 
If we had only some way of hear- 
ing about these documents as they 
appear there would be a heavy and 
profitable sale for them, and now 
that the Department of Commerce 
has officially recognized the im- 
portance of advertising as a 
means of developing foreign busi- 
ness, is it impertinent to hint that 
Possibly it could use some of that 
useful commodity itself? 

Getting back to the bulletin un- 
der discussion, it should be re- 
membered that the possession of 
a list of papers and enough money 
to buy space in them is no more 
effective as a recipe for export 
Success than it would be in the 
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domestic field. Unnecessary as 
this comment may seem, long ex- 
perience goes to show that even 
the keenest’ business men fall 
readily into the error of believing 
that when a business enterprise 
crosses the frontier all normal 
business laws are suspended. In- 
deed, all sound criticism of 
American export endeavor centers 
on this single delusion. If we 
applied to our foreign selling ef- 
forts a fraction of the science and 
intelligence we put on our home 
trade as a matter of course and 
necessity, we should hear little of 
the pitiful blunders of the Amer- 
ican business man abroad. But by 
some inexplicable trick of reason- 
ing, far too many otherwise cau- 
tious and clever people jump to 
the conclusion that they can get 
foreign business without knowing 
anything about their foreign 
fields, the people who inhabit 
them, or the customs, language 
and needs of those people. 

It is a good thing to know what 
papers there are in Acapulco or 
Ciudad, Bolivar, or Swatow;; it is 
well to have an inkling as to their 
circulations and their advertising 
rates. But the man in Amesbury 
or Kendallville who believes that 
with this information in hand he 
is equipped to handle advertising 
in those points is pretty sure to 
pay out a lot of good money to 
learn that he is mistaken. If the 
new guide encourages delusions 
of this type it will be a direct 
hindrance to the very process it 
aims to stimulate, and, in recom- 
mending its purchase and use, 1 
wish to be very emphatic in add- 
ing that it will be easy to abuse 
it—and decidedly expensive. There 
are a few people in the United 
States who can handle their for- 
eign advertising admirably with- 
out outside help of any descrip- 
tion, but they can be counted on 
your fingers. And the reason 
they can take care of themselves 
is simply that they know about 
everything there is to know about 
the places in which they are doing 
business. If you possess that in- 
formation as regards your busi- 
ness, the Government’s new guide 
will enable yoy to advertise almost 
anywhere, 
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Advertising Clubs in 
New York 


Brooktyn, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Would you please let me know the 
names of the advertising clubs, their 
location and the membership of each 
club in New York City? 

Oscar PIERON. 

N. B.—Every week, after a thorough 
threshing by both my optics, PriNTERs’ 
Inx finds more space in my file, and is 
kept there for turther reference. 

Organizations in New York 
City which properly could be 
classed under the heading “clubs,” 
and their memberships include 
these: The Advertising Men’s 
League, 538; The Sphinx Club, 
310; The Representatives’ Club, 
140; The Technical Publicity As- 
sociation, 85; The Six Point 
League, 42; The League of Ad- 
vertising Women, 35. 

The Advertising Men’s League 
maintains an office at 200 Fifth 
Avenue and meets regularly at 
The Aldine Club. 

The Sphinx Club may be ad- 
dressed at 220 Broadway, where 
R. F. R. Huntsman, advertising 
manager of the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard-Union, keeps all the records 
of the club. The club meets regu- 
larly at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Any communication for The 
Representatives’ Club will receive 
attention if addressed to C. B. 
Spinney, care of McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West Thirty-seventh 
street. The club meets frequently 
for luncheon, and it is at thése 
gatherings that business is trans- 
acted and programmes are carried 
out. The luncheons are not con- 
fined to any particular hotel. 
,The Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation may be reached by address- 
ing Arthur Haller, care of The 
American Locomotive Company, 
30 Church Street. The association 
holds its regular meetings at The 
Martinique Hotel. 

Louis Gilman, World Building, 
is secretary of the Six Point 
League. This club meets monthly 
at The Aldine Club. 

Miss J. J. Martin, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Sperry & 
Hutchinson, looks after the busi- 
ness interests of The League of 
Advertising Women. Communi- 
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cations for the league should be 
addressed to Miss Martin at 2 
West Forty-fifth Street. The club 
meets at the Prince George Hotel, 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Campaign Founded on News 
Story 


Recently the Indianapolis News pub- 
lished a story claiming that the city 
board of health had uncovered a scheme 
of a milk concern that had been using a 
powder in manufacturing a fluid sold as 
milk, This news story represented a 
big opportunity for the Polk Sanitary 
Milk Company. Immediately this con. 
cern reproduced the clipping in a half. 
page newspaper advertisement under the 
caption of “Not Guilty.” Of course 
everybody read the advertisement he- 
cause there was a great deal of interest 
in the milk question at that time, and 
every argument presented by the Polk 
company made a deep impression. What 
it had to say at this time about its sun- 
light milk plant and about the quality 
and purity of its milk counted more with 
the people because they were interested 
in pure milk. This newspaper talk was 
signed by the vice-president and general 
manager of the company, which made 
the message even more important. 


Will Publish Earnings Semi- 
Annually 


The United States Rubber Company 
has signified, to the Stock Exchange of 
Philadelphia, its willingness to join in 
the movement for greater publicity of 
earnings, and will hereafter publish 
semi-annual reports. ‘The exchange au- 
thorities suggested that the company 
make known its earnings four times 
a year instead of annually as at pres- 
ent, in answer to which Colonel Colt, 
president of the United States Rubber 
Company, wrote that the plan was not 
feasible, owing to the expense of mak- 
ing inventories. He stated, however, 
that the company would be glad to 
submit statements to the exchange and 
shareholders twice a year. 


Democratic Tobacco Copy 


Weyman-Bruton Company, New 
‘York, is using middle Western papers 
with a line of readable copv on ‘“Right- 
Cut Chewing Tobacco.” The copy is 
the conversational kind, and one ad 
shows a judge talking to a postman. 
He is saying “Ease your load, my boy, 
with the real tobacco chew.” Real every- 
day people are used in. the illustrative 
scheme, which is a good way to at- 
tract attention. The description of the 
tobacco is briefly written, but it gives 
the tobacco user an excellent idea of 
just what he is getting. He is told 
that it is just the right -blend of rich. 
snappy-teat tobacco—age-ripened and 
mature. 


George Granville Witham, of _ the 
Boston Journal, is now editor of Foot- 
wear Fashion, 
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“The Most Readable News- 
paper in the United States” 


To the Editor of the Public Ledger: 

Sir—In discussing the superabundance of newspapers today with the 
Hon, Charles Edward Ingersoll, he being a prominent Democrat . 
and I an obscure Republican, we both cordially agreed that the 
Public Ledger was the most readable pomenapes 2 the United States. 
Ambler, Pa., Nov. 10,1913. RICHARD V.MATTISON, M.D. 


The value of a newspaper depends upon its con- 
tents rather than on the price per copy. The 
Public Ledger at two cents a copy is increasing 
in circulation at the rate of several thousand a 
month, showing that a strong, virile newspaper 
at two cents is appreciated by Philadelphians. 


A New York man writes that the Public Ledger 
is sg mage 8g read by business men in down- 
town New York. 


Chicago business men tell us that the Public 
Ledger is well known in that city, and is consid- 
ered by far the best Eastern newspaper for real 
news service. 
From one of the largest business concerns in the 
world, located in Chicago, the following com- 
ment was received: 

I have been watching the Public Ledger with great interest. It pre- 

sents a situation that is unique in American journalism, quite worthy 

of the closest observation by every American publisher. Intelligence, 

ublishing experience, high ideals and initiative aloes wholesome 

ut 


ines are here combined to roduce a given result. The story will 
some day furnish the subject for a lecture in the schools of journalism. 


A Minneapolis man wrote: “We are all delighted 
with your treatment of Western news, and we 
are reading it.” 

A Milwaukee man said: “I wish we had such a 
paper as the Public Ledger here. We read it at 
the clubs.” 

Appreciation from New York and the West is 
very gratifying. Philadelphia has already shown 
its appreciation by a substantial increase in cir- 
culation. 


PUBLIC xf LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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. Every year for twenty-four years the 
averave circulation of The Digest has 
shown an increase. Never a boom, but 
always a steady, solid increase. 


The Issues for January, 1914, 
303,000 Copies Per Week 


The advertising in The Digest has kept 
pace with circulation and in the twelve 
months record of lines gained in 1913 we 
ask you to note the gains made, September 
to December. 

Gain or Loss 

over 1912 

January 45,773 Lines 3,769 Gain 
February 46,798 “ 1,810 Loss 
March 70,782 * 15,102 Gain 

April 54,325 “ 742 Loss 

May ‘ 55,463 “ 6,752 Gain 

June 11.945. * 415 Gain 

July 26,809 “ 3,406 Loss 

August 35,754 “ 4,493 Gain 
September 41,544 “ 3,743 Gain 
October 52,498 “ 1,029 Loss 
November 68,821 “ 1,263 Gain 
December 50,906 “ 9,487 Gain 


Total net Gain 1913 over 1912 38,037 Lines 


Rated everywhere as a safe investment, 
we are one of first publications to be used 
by national advertisers. Distribution 
quickly follows receipt of your copy and 
one reason why the new advertiser selects 
The Digest is that we demonstrate the 
value of their idea without delay. 


Theliterary Digest 


January 24th closes January 14th. 





Little Changes 
Which Strengthen 
Campaigns 





Use of Technical Papers.to Obtain 
Seemingly Impossible Interviews 
—Search for the Vital Talking- 
Points and How It Is Conducted 
—Some Results of Revising Ads 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


ANY advertising campaigns 

owe their success to some 
little change made after a fair 
start has been secured and the 
copy is running. These changes 
may be any one of a number of 
things—a sudden twist in the sell- 
ing angle, the adoption of a dif- 
ferent style of copy, the incor- 
poration of newly distovered 
data; all these and more often 
influence and strengthen a cam- 
paign at almost any point in its 
progress. 

In the field of technical adver- 
tising there are many examples 
of these suddenly introduced 
changes, and in most cases the 
underlying principles which influ- 
enced the shifting view-point 
overlap into the general field as 
well. In short, behind every 
change for the betterment in a 
campaign there is a lesson for any 
advertiser. 

A very interesting change has 
just taken place in the advertis- 
ing of the Armspear Manufac- 
turing Company, of New York, 
the copy appeating in the Railway 
Age Gazette. 

This concern manufactures the 
Armspear Spheroidal Lens Lamp, 
a light used by railways for tail, 
switch, semaphore, platform and 
classification purposes. 

Without going too deeply into 
technicalities the exclusive selling 
feature of this product lies in the 
Armspear Spheroidal Lens, which 
is scientifically constructed on the 
principle of correct light ray dif- 
fusion, With the Armspear it is 
claimed that there is a spread or 
sweep of 90 degrees against 8 de- 
grees at three miles of the ordi- 
nary “stepped” or smooth-face 
semaphore lens. This remarkable 
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light ray diffusion is extremely 
important to remember because 
it was around this. talking-point 
that the change in the campaign 
was built. 

When the advertising first 
started it was realized that four 
railway departments must _ be 
reached through the copy. These 
are the operating, the civil engi- 
neering, the signal and the me- 
chanical engineering departments. 
Whatever interest could be 


aroused in the proposition of a 


better signal light must be ex- 
erted through one or all of these 
channels, direct to the officials. 


FROM HIGHER-UP STAND- 
POINT 


COPY 


With these points in mind the 
copy was written from the stand- 
point of the man higher up, the 
officials in these four departments 
who had the “say so” in the mat- 
ter of buying or advising the use 
of such equipment. 

Figure No. 1 illustrates a typ- 








What Is An Efficient . 
Signal Light? 


'. Armspear Spheroidal Lens Lamp 





The Armspear Mfg. Co. 


W. Sitrd, Street, New York, N.Y 











FIG. I1—WAS PULLING RESULTS, YET IT 


WAS CHANGED 


ical example of this early copy. 
The appeal is purely general and 
is based along educational lines. 
It is a straight talk to the offi- 
cial, bringing out what the Arm- 
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spear light will do in actual serv- 
ice and telling the reasons why 
it is able to accomplish the re- 
sults claimed for it. And there 
is no question but that it is a 
good advertisement. The lay-out 





What An Engineer Discovered 


A certain railrow Ar 






Lens Lamp 


type “Beppe 


ARMSPEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
York’N. ¥ 


447 W534 Stree, New ¥ 











FIG. 2—A CHANGE FROM FIG. 1 TO DIRECT 
ARGUMENT TO RAILROAD MEN 


is attractive, the illustrations pic- 
ture the special lens and the copy 
is both strong ‘and appealing, 
well written and logically carried 
through to a final conclusion. In 
short, this early advertising was 
excellent from a copy standpoint, 
and moreover it was pulling re- 
sults. Why change? The motive 
behind the change in this cam- 
paign was the ambition to take 
what was already a good thing 
and make it better. The neces- 
sary thing to accomplish this was 
the finding of some new idea, and 
when this idea finally came no 
time was lost in adopting it. 
Like most big thoughts this 
change was in reality very simple. 
It was merely the logical one of 
appealing to the railway officials 
through the men who actually use 
and depend upon signal lights for 
the safe and efficient operation of 
their trains; the men in the loco- 
motive cabs who, while running 
through the night at high speed, 
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depend upon the eye of the block 
signal light for their own safety 
and the safety of the hundreds of 
human lives back in the cars, 
These men, the engineers and 
conductors, are really the ones 
who would be directly benefited 
by the installation of the Arm- 
spear Spheroidal Lens Lamps, but 
between them and the deciding 
factors higher up there exists qa 
barrier which is practically impos- 
sible to scale. 

The men themselves, the guard- 
ians of the road, might not be 
able to tell their side of the story 
in person to the railway officials, 
but there was nothing to prevent 
them from getting their story 
across in the advertising pages of 
a publication read by the powers 
who could hold or withhold the 
equipment desired by the engi- 
neers, conductors and trainmen. 

This was the plan and Figures 
2 and 3 show how it was carried 
out. 

In Figure No. 2 an engineer 








What A Conductor Discovered 


Armspear Spheroidal Lens Tail Lamp 





MANUFACTURING CO. 











FIG. 8—-ANOTHER DIRECT APPEAL TO THE 
RAILROADER 


gets a chance to tell of his expe- 
rience. The copy runs as fol- 
lows: 

“A certain railroad decided to 
test the Armspear Spheroidal 
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Lens Lamp on a sharp curve. At 
the end of a few weeks the Arm- 
spear Spheroidal Lens Lamp was 
taken down and the former stand- 
ard type ‘stepped’ lens lamp was 
put up. . 
“Immediately an engineer re- 
ported that he missed the Arm- 
spear Spheroidal Lens Lamp 
that he was forced to slow up be- 
cause he couldn’t pick up the 
‘stepped’ lens light until he was 
right upon it. 

“This engineer’s discovery sim- 
ply proves all our former state- 
ments that light divergence is 
valuable to the man in the 
a 

In this manner the railway offi- 
cial was made to view the prob- 
lem from the practical stand- 
point of the man in the cab. If 
this particular lamp helped the 
engineer it stood to reason that it 
would help the railway manage- 
ment by rendering the service 
more efficient. 

Figure No. 3 tells “What a 
Conductor Discovered.” And 
again the copy is written from 








GET BACK TO THE COAL PILE! 


When you figure the tonnage 
whieh you now use, just con- 
sider for @ moment that you 
oan save @ heap of it by 
employing 


S K F 
SELF-ALIGNING 
, BALL BEARING 
HANGERS. 


Line shafting in @ mili is the intermediate step be- 
tween the power plant and the producing machines. 
Losses in line shefting mean just as much as poor steam 
economy in @ power plant, or an inefficient machine 
on @ shop floor, : 
| Hf you are seeking tow production cost, use + 
S K F SELF-ALIGNING BALL 
' BEARING HANGERS. 
| Distribute your power economically and out out the un- 
“necessary friction losses in your line shaft. 
Seve power alt the way through your mill, not half way, 
Every item of sa’ mentioned hes a direc: bearing on 


ving 
# manufacturer's prodyeing cost. 
Wnvve rom BULLET We te 














FIG. 4—GOOD THOUGHT POORLY “DRESSED” 
the practical view-point of the 
man in charge of his train and 
consequently representing the 
railway officials. In this-case the 
conductor of a certain railway 
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has sharp curves 


that 
stands up for the Armspear be- 
cause he discovered that its aspect 
never changed—no matter wheth- 
er the train ahead was on a tan- 
gent track or curve the light al- 


manv 








Here’s An Unusual Test 





A Twine Belt 
Drives A Drill 
Through Cast Iron 





S K F Self-Aligning 
Ball Bearings 





Sine _ BALL BEARING CO. 
1¢,. BALL BEARING CO. 
chal ca! ld oe = 




















FIG. 5—A DISPLAY REVISION OF FIG. 4 
WHICH SHOWED ITS EFFECT ON THE 
BUSINESS 


ways remained uniform; curves, 
swaying of train or misalignment 
never causing the light rays to 
swing in and out of the line of 
vision. 

Other advertisements along 
similar lines are to follow these. 

In connection with this adver- 
tising a peculiar condition should 
be realized and held in mind. 
There is a distinct difference be- 
tween this and what is more com- 
monly understood as “technical 
advertising.” An advertisement 
in a power-plant paper, for exam- 
ple, reaching a class of engineer 
readers, aims to do one of two 
things. Either it is desired to 
have the reader purchase direct 
or to send him in person to his 
employers with the request on his 
lips to install some _ particular 
piece of equipment, according to 
whatever is being advertised. 
This the engineer can easily do, 
in the power plant field, because 
there is usually a close associa- 
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Snow, 
Sleet 
and Ice 


They make mail order 
weather and have done so 
ever since the days of the 
Yankee Blade. Nobody 
seems to know why, but 
any mail order advertiser 
will confirm the truth of 
this statement. 


Pretty soon mother and 
the girls—the holiday 
excitement all over—will 
begin to figure on spring; 
reading and answering 
advertisements. And that 
brings us to 


Home Life 


March issue—forms clos- 
ing January 20th. It will 
be one of the best num- 
bers of the year. 


Home Life 
Publishing Co. 


Arthur A. Hinkley, President 
Chicago 


Barton E. Buckman, Adv. Mgr. 
141-149 West Ohio Street, Chicago 


C. W. Wilson, Eastern Mgr. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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tion between his employer and 
him which allows him  free- 
dom to approach, and, if not ac- 
‘ask for,” to at least sug- 
And 
in any interview between a power 
plant engineer and his employer 
it is expected that the engineer 
will drive his request home with 


| the aid of practical work-a-day 


| arguments, 








In the railway field the ordi- 
nary rank and file are barred, by 
red tape and a thousand reasons, 
from getting into close touch with 
the railway’s buying power. Thus, 
in a publication which reaches 
the “men higher up,” there is 
found an unusual opportunity to 
accomplish the next best thing to 
a personal interview and force 
executives to take, through the 
medium of the printed page, a 
brief trip in a cab or on the plat- 
form of a swaying train. It was 
the appreciation of this and the 
ability to work out the idea that 
changed the campaign of the 
Armspear Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the better. 

An interesting instance of 
where a fault was made into a 
strong talking-point is found in 
the case of a food product manu- 
facturer whose advertising runs 
heavily in the general magazines. 

When this product was first put 


on the market consumers com- 
plained of a slightly scorched 
taste. The manufacturer’s gen- 


eral advertising had created a big 
demand, dealers had stocked up 
and a large investment seemed to 
hang on the balance. Owing to 
some peculiarity of process it was 
impossible to overcome the burnt 
taste. After careful planning the 
manufacturer seemed decidedly 
up against it. 

Right at this point came the 
sudden change in the copy which 
saved the day. By a little stretch 
of the imagination the scorched 
taste, which was causing all the 
trouble, might be made to resem- 
ble the flavor of almonds. Here 
was the idea! The copy was has- 
tily revised and great stress was 
laid upon the “delightful almond 
flavor.” Consumer opinion imme- 
diately switched and tasters in 
thousands of homes smacked 
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their lips and remarked “lovely” 
and how the almond tinge tickled 
the palate. 

A fault had been turned into a 
virtue and a losing campaign 
placed squarely upon its feet.* 

Getting back to the technical 
field we find an example of where 
a change of typography had big 
influence in helping a campaign. 

The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Com- 
pany was putting good copy into 
its technical advertisements but 
the thoughts were being spoiled 
by the poor selection of type. In 
consequence the effect was very 
much the same as sending an up- 
to-date salesman out on the road 
dressed in a cheap suit of clothes 
ten years out of style. 

There is a good thought in the 
advertisement represented by 
Figure No. 4, but it loses much 
of its effectiveness by its poor 
dress. Instead of attracting at- 
tention the whole appearance of 
the advertisement serves to repel. 

This particular type and general 
style of arrangement had been in 
use for some time until finally it 
was decided to change. Figure 
No. 5 shows the result. Compari- 
son between these two advertis: 
ments shows how differently an 
ad can be made to look by proper 
type selection and judicious use 
of white space. There are count- 
less examples of cases in both the 
technical and general fields where 
a campaign could be strengthened 
by adopting a becoming style of 
dress. 

More than often the change 
needed to strengthen a campaign 
strikes at the root of the appeal 
and necessitates brand new data 
being incorporated to replace that 
which has been dropped. 

A good illustration of this is 
shown in the case of a machine 
tool builder who started his cam- 
Paign by crowding his advertise- 
ments with a detailed description 
of his machine. Practically every 
Dart of the machine which could 
be described was elaborated upon 
in minute detail. The reader was 


*In this connection it will be of in- 
rest for the reader to review “Turn- 
ing a “6 Te * Flaw into a Virtue,” by 
Charles urd, which appeared in 
Printers’ Ink, March 27, 1918. 





OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
is not bought by accident. It 
is made ‘‘a little better than 
seems necessary,’’ and station- 
ery of this character has little 
appeal except to men who do 
their own work more carefully 
than ordinarily expected. Those 
who use OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND want the best for them- 
selves, which might indicate 
that they would expect you to 
want no less. 


So, tvd, the printer who likes 
to use such paper as OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND will be 
found one who takes pride in 
doing his work “‘a little better 
than seems necessary’’ — one 
whom you would do well to 
trust. f 


So that you may know OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND we will 
gladly send sample sheets 
showing examples of modern 
letter headings. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPE. A:  C€@. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 
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told the exact operation of every 
gear and the composition of every 
piece that entered into the mak- 
ing. The effect of the umpth 
lever upon the zook pin, the mo- 
tion of the glub cam in unison 
with the dash koot stop working 
on the dingle dap, the concentric 
meshing of the- razzle gear with 
the. flap doodle pinion—all this 
was told clearly and. with a won- 
derful regard for detail. And 
just about 98 per cent of the 
whole story was uninteresting to 
the prospective buyer who: didn’t 
care one sour little apple regard- 
ing whether or not the flup lever 
was made of green cheese or 
sausage meat, as long as it did 
the work. 

The crisis came when the ad- 
vertiser awoke one day to a reali- 
zation that his advertising was in 
need of asurgical operation and he 
forthwith sent for a special serv- 
ice man to whom he proceeded to 
impart the various features of his 
machine. While the manufac- 
turer talked the copy man took 
down notes in a little black book. 

After fifteen minutes’ flow of 
steady talk the manufacturer 
paused and glanced down at the 
little note book, expecting to find 
it filled. Instead, at the top of 
the first page, there was one soli- 
tary line. The advertiser gasped. 

“Haven’t you been taking down 
all those points?” he asked. 

“Not on your life,” replied the 
copy man. 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “to be 
perfectly frank you’ve only told 
me one thing so far which has 
any worth-while value asa selling 
feature. That one point is a 
corker because it proves that your 
machine can do something which 
no other similar machine on the 
market is able to accomplish. 
Let’s cut out all the superfluous 
details regarding construction and 
get down to the vital points of 
difference between your machine 
and those of your competitors. 
What can your machine do that 
theirs can’t?” 

When the copy man left he car- 
ried away with him just three 
talking-points, any one of which 
was worth more than all the ad- 





vertising which had been done be- 
fore. It took several hours and 
possibly twenty thousand words 
to bring these points to light, 
but one by one they were dropped 
and seized upon as eagerly as a 
pearl is snatched from an oyster 
shell. The campaign was imme- 
diately changed to concentrate 
upon this new data, the wisdom 
of switching being upheld by sub- 
sequent results as compared to 
the former style of copy. 


Year’s Work of Los Angeles 
Club 


Work done by the Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles during the last year has 
been highly constructive and valuable 
to the community at large. With Ernest 
Ingold at its head the organization has 
had notable success. 

The members organized themselves 
into various committees necessary for 
carrying on the work. Advertising 
courses were conducted by the club at 
the Y. M. C. A. 

Several hundred speakers, many of 
them men of national reputation, have 
been entertained at the weekly lunch- 
eons at a downtown café. A _ press 
bureau was maintained, serving at times 
as many as 460 publications with news 
of the progress of the movement for 
honest advertising. 

The vigilance committee specially did 
good work. Several arrests, followed 
by convictions, were made during the 
year; an ordinance was put into effect 
relative to misleading advertising. 

The responsibility for the publicity 
in connection with the $500,000 aque- 
duct monument memorial was_ under- 
taken by the Ad Club. The club has 
held booster banquets, taken an im- 
portant part in the dedication of the 
new Examiner building, been active in 
the establishment of a course of mer- 
cantile efficiency in the public schools 
of Los Angeles.—Los Angeles “Exam- 
iner.” 


Railroad Advertising Its Exhibit 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is 
using a combination newspaper cam- 
paign and exhibit in a number of central 
States to attract attention to the fruits, 
grains and other products raised in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. The plan is 
to make an exhibit of grains, grasses 
and orchard products in a room cen- 
trally located in a town, then employ 
the write-up form of advertising to 
call attention to the exhibit. An invita- 
tion is extended to everybody to visit 
the exhibit, and literature describing 
the agricultural and industrial oppor- 
tunities along the Norfolk & Western 
is distributed free. 

Daniel C. Donovan, proprietor and 
manager of the St. Louis Daily News, 
a local trade publication, died last week 
of cancer of the throat. 
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1913 — Greatest Year — 1913 


OF THE 





Year Columns of wre ones 
Me Sst Gee ee 
ei os pcks wa cin a cade Leee ee aoe 35,078%/ 
ES EES goa eee rE nee wry rr 32,778 
Te in asd nce wa RRL Ra Re he 30,70014 
BE =. 4 Coe uiides aah uncanny aesawads 27,7583 

* 8 
Circulation 
Net Sales, Week- Net Sales of the 
Day Morning Edition, Sunday Edition, Aver- 
Year Average for December. age for December. 
P P 
1913 . . . 289,3680:, 786,577 >., 
ee 257,906 “ 749,160 “ 
ees has dcp uct 240,547 “ 697,350 “ . 
MR es ee ailyes Sas 239,623 “ 616,026 “ 
NG Lites ¢k Rees MaKe 217,650 “ 606,348 “ 
‘““The Greatest Quantity of Quality 
Circulation’’ 





A GIFT OF $10,000 


The New York American in 1913 made a GREAT- 
ER GAIN in circulation than ALL the other Morn- 
ing and Sunday newspapers in New York COM- 
BINED. 

This is true of the week-day Morning American 
and of the Sunday American, either separately or 
combined. . 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN hereby invites a 
test of this statement by any one who may be con- 
cerned, and it will pay TEN THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS ($10,000.00) to any charity designated by the 
Mayor of New York, if, upon test, the statement is 
not found to be strictly true. 
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Wood Explains His Def- 
inition of Advertising 


Knowing, Remembering and Doing 
as the Chief Elements—William 
Penn as an Advertiser under This 
Definition — Financial Corpora- 
tions Learning to Advertise Prof- 
itably 


OMMON sense, honesty and 

good judgment, the basis of 
all successful publicity, were the 
points driven home by the princi- 
pal speakers at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Business Science Club 
of Philadelphia, held at the Hotel 
Walton on January 2. Jarvis A. 
Wood, of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia; E. D. Gibbs, presi- 
dent of the Sphinx Club of New 
York and sales manager of the 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Manu- 
facturing Company of Philadel- 
phia, and George Young Clement, 
of the A. M. Collins Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia, 
were the speakers. 

In the course of his remarks 
on the general subject of “Com- 
mon Sense in Advertising,” Mr. 
Wood touched on the matter of a 
good definition of advertising. 

He recalled to his hearers that 
some years ago a certain magazine 
offered a prize for the best defini- 
tion of advertising, and that the 
award was made to the contestant 
who sent in the definition “Adver- 
tising is the voice of supply and 
the ear of demand.” “Without dis- 
cussing the merits of this defini- 
tion of advertising,” he said, “I 
would suggest-:something broader, 
and would say advertising is 
‘Causing another to know,’ and 
still further, ‘causing another to 
remember, and after that ‘causing 
another to do.” Summing up, my 
definition of advertising is ‘Caus- 
ing another to know, to remem- 
ber, and to do.’” Reference to this 
definition was made ‘in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK. Mr. Wood 
stated that any merchant may have 
excellent wares, but that he cannot 
be successful until he has caused 
the general public to know that 
fact. If the public is to recognize 
the quality of the merchant’s goods, 
the business man must be an effi- 
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cient advertiser. If the advertis- 
ing is of the right kind—efficient 
and honest—the purchaser will “re- 
member” it and continue to “do” 
business with that merchant. 

“Philadelphia is a great ad- 
vertising center,’ continued Mr. 
Wood. “William Penn, its found- 
er, was a great advertiser—a very 
great advertiser. He caused peo- 
ple to ‘know’ of his experiment; 
he caused them to ‘remember;’ he 
caused many to ‘do’ as he did, in 
coming here and settling. He was 
an honest advertiser. While pro- 
claiming all of the glories of a 
new land, instead of leading his 
followers to expect more than 
would be realized, he cautioned 
them that they would ‘have a win- 
ter before a summer comes.’” Mr. 
Wood also asserted that Ben 
Franklin was a great advertiser; 
that he also caused people to know, 
to remember, and to do. He talked 
of his print shop, his type foundry, 
his publications, his library, and 
caused people to know and re- 
member what Ben was doing. He 
also cited John Wanamaker as a 
great advertiser who caused peo- 
ple to know, to remember and to 
do, through his efficient advertis- 
ing, backed up by sincerity. Wil- 
liam, Ben and John, said Mr. 
Wood, give Philadelphia three of 
the greatest advertisers in Amer- 
ican history. 

Mr. Wood said that there was a 
trend toward a higher standard of 
advertising in the local newspa- 
pers, that advertising more and 
more bore out the actual value of 
the merchandise itself, and that 

‘fake” advertising was becoming 
a thing of the past. 

Mr. Gibbs, who was the first 
speaker of the evening, also de- 
scribed advertising as a common- 
sense proposition. 


NEED OF CLEAR, CONCISE ENGLISH 
He stated that users of adver- 
tising should be made to appreci- 
ate that the planning of an appeal 
to the public is just as much of a 
common-sense proposition as is the 
manufacture of the goods them- 
selves. He said that it is unfor- 
tunate that so much effort is made 
nowadays to surround advertising 
with an air of mystery, treating it 
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as something uncanny, and to make 
the business public believe that it 
requires expert knowledge and ex- 
ceptional greatness. He impressed 
upon his hearers that the writing 
of advertisements should be noth- 
ing more than putting on paper 
what is said by word of mouth, in 
clear, concise English, and not en- 
deavoring to see how rhetorical 
the appeal can be made, as is the 
wont of so many in the prepara- 
tion of advertising matter. He 
cited an instance of the president 
of a great corporation who had 
had prepared advertising matter 
that cost some thousands of dol- 
lars, the returns from which were 
insignificant when compared to the 
vast outlay of money. Later copy 
prepared in the common sense 
style, with clear, convincing facts, 
was so good that it not only at- 
tracted attention, held interest, but 
produced orders many times in ex- 
cess of the cost of the campaign. 
Mr. Gibbs also laid stress on “sin- 
cerity in advertising,” and pointed 
to the success that has attended 
the advertising of the great busi- 
ness of John Wanamaker. The 
reason the Wanamaker advertis- 
ing is a success, he explained, is 
because it bears the stamp of truth 
and because one can see the force 
of honesty behind the merchant 
who conducts the great store; that 
the confidence of the public has 
been attained to such a degree that 
there is no hesitancy on the part 
of the purchaser in dealing with 
this. merchant.. He recommended 
the Wanamaker advertising as an 
excellent example to all business 
men. 


NO VEST-POCKET SECRET ABOUT 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. Clement confined his re- 
marks principally to the growth of 
advertising among bankers. He 
declared that advertising is the 
disseminating of information and 
stated that in a decade financial 
institutions which were loath to 
advertise would avail themselves 
of it, just as manufacturers install 
the newest machinery. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Clement said: 

“I would say that successful 
bank advertising is no secret, 
neither should it be treated as 
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such by banker or publicity spe- 
cialist. Attempting to carry around 
in one’s vest pocket some pre- 
sumed secret formula of success- 
ful action to extend the scope of 
a financial institution, has no place 
in this era. 

“Outside of a few ethics neces- 
sary to consider, due to the bank’s 
semi-public functions, a banker is 
confronted with the same adver- 
tising problems as is the husiness 
man—he has a commodity to sell 
and it is merely a question of the 
best and most economic means at 
hand to make the sale. Safety and 
service are his best ‘features’ and 
he has no bargains to offer. 

“The astute banker of to-day 
demands constructive publicity 
work; he insists on this year’s ad- 
vertising effort taking advantage 
of that which has gone before 
and a channel planned for the en- 
suing year that will be broadening 
in its scope of usefulness. 

“In this. country there are be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty thou- 
sand corporations designated as 
financial institutions. These in- 
clude national, private and _ state 
banks, building and loan associa- 
tions’ and trust companies. Only 
a decade ago there were a legion 
of bankers who would remark, ‘I 
don’t believe in advertising.’ To- 
day the banker who says this is al- 
most as rare as the manufacturer 
who refuses to take advantage of 
improved machinery. 

“It is now universally recog- 
nized that publicity of the right 
sort can benefit every individual 
or corporation. Just how scien- 
tific publicity can become will in 
large measure be determined by 
the depth and profundity of re- 
search of the publicity specialist. 
They tell us that the successful 
men of science search to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for ab- 
solutely every iota of knowledge 
or information on the given sub- 
ject or chemical or whatever is the 
object on which they are endeav- 
oring to turn the searchlight of 
truth. And they tell us that it is 
the crossing of these lines of ex- 
tensive, exhaustive information 
that gives the foundation on which 
their superstructure of truth is to 


(Continuéd on page 69) 
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The Des Moines Capital 
During 1913 


First in Advertising First in Circulation 
First in Achievements 


URING the year 1913 The Capital published more 
D advertising than any other newspaper in Des Moines 

or Jowa—this in spite of the fact that The Capital 
is published but six times a week and many of the others 
are published seven times a week. The Capital excluded 
thousands of inches of advertising, medical and otherwise, 
that most of the other newspapers accepted. 

The Capital gained 25,262 inches of advertising. This is 
more than the gain of all of the other Des Moines news- 
papers combined. The Capital gained in local. foreign and 
classified advertising. Its next two nearest competitors 
lost very heavily in local and foreign advertising and gained 
only in classified advertising. Their local and foreign losses 
were respectively 12,644 inches and 20,860 inches. 


Total Advertising of All Kinds 
1912 1913 


(inches) (inches) 


Capital. . . (312 issues) 342,773 368,035 25,262 Gain 
2nd Paper (365 issues) 364,919 367,534 2,615 Gain 
3rd Paper (312 issues)314,909 305,647 9,262 Loss 
4th Paper (365 issues) 259,946 271,842 12,346 Gain 


Sworn Average Circulation for Year 1913 


January . 43,522 May. . 43,665 September 45,302 
February 42,601 June. . 43,241 October . 47,723 
March . 42,216 July . . 42,845 November 49,344 
April. . 43,804 August . 44,175 December 52,188 


Total average for the year . . 45,036 
Net (excluding all returns, files, left-overs, discrep- 
ancy and all other uncirculated papers) . 43,992 
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Some Achievements 


FLOOD RELIEF 

Qn March 28, the city of Omaha and vicinity was visited by a tornado. Death 
and destruction were carried in its wake. Scarcely a week later floods swept across 
Ohio and Indiana. Property loss reached into the millions. Nearly one thousand 

rsons lost their lives. : : _ 2 

The Capital was among the first to start a relief fund. The details of the horror 
were hardly known before a call was issued for. subscriptions. The response was 
general. In a short time the sum of $1,450.32 had been collected. This amount 
was turned over by The Capital to Gov. Clarke, who in turn sent it to the various 
relief stations, 

GETTYSBURG FUND 

The state of Iowa was placed in an embarrassing position last spring when it 
was discovered that the $10,000 appropriation to pay the expenses of Iowa veterans 
to the grand reunion at Gettysburg was not sufficient. A special session to increase 
the appropriation was out of the question. ; ; 

The Capital came to the rescue. It started a campaign to raise $4,000, the 
amount thought necessary to send every old soldier who applied for railroad fare 
to Gettysburg. The loyalty of Iowa people was never put to a better test. Sub- 
scriptions fairly poured into the office. Schools, churches, lodges, business houses, 
and individuals caught the spirit. When $3,614 had been subscribed it was dis- 
covered that the sum was more than enough. Already over half the amount has 
been returned pro rata to the givers. The next legislature is expected to make up 
the deficiency and in time every dollar will be paid back. 


“SAVE THE BABIES” 

Every city has its poor districts. Des Moines is no exception. The suffering 
of women and children, particularly the babies, during the hot months, is beyond 
description. 

The Capital last year inaugurated a “Save the Babies” movement. A camp 
was organized in Good Park. Trained nurses were put in charge. Fresh milk and 
food were provided each day. A total of 117 mothers and babies were given a 
fresh air outing and instructions on health requirements during the summer. To 
accomplish this great work friends of The Capital subscribed $1,018. 


ROBERSON’S TRAVELOGUES 

Through the efforts of The Capital, Roberson, the noted traveloguer, was brought 
to Des Moines for a series of illustrated lectures on his trips around the world. 
No financial benefits were received by The Capital. It stood sponsor for Roberson 
and devoted space in its columns to announcing his work. As a result hundreds 
flocked to the Coliseum every day during his eighteen-day stay here. After a few 
nights people were turried from the doors so popular were the lectures. A total 
attendance of 56,000 people heard Roberson. The Capital will bring him to Des 
Moines again in the future. 


GOOD FELLOWS 
The charitable society called “Good Fellows” is known from coast to coast. The 
Capital organized a ‘Good Fellows” club in Des Moines four years ago to do 
Christmas charity work. The society has grown rapidly. It is undoubtedly the 
most popular Christmas movement in the state. At its last Christmas $500 was 
received in cash, 217 families were cared for personally by individuals and 
Mr. Good Fellow, and nearly 1,200 children received clothing, food and toys. 


NEWSBOYS 

There is no class of citizens so deserving of help as the little fellows who sell 
papers on the streets. The Capital takes every opportunity to help them. Sixty 
boys were given a week’s outing at Spirit Lake. Swimming expeditions were con- 
ducted twice a week during the hot summer months. An average of 40 boys were 
taken on each trip. Free quarters were furnished the Newsboys’ Club by The 
Capital on the third floor of the old Masonic Temple. They will occupy the rooms 
indefinitely. 


Che Des Moines Capital 


Lafayette Young, Publisher 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE . - ° New York and/Chicago Representatives 
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Variations Upon a 
Single Theme 


Strathmore papers are made in families 
or series just like type. 


There is an advertising advantage in 


adopting a particular Strathmore family 
and utilizing its different related mem- 
bers for all your printed matter—your 
stationery, business cards, booklets, cat- 
alogs, &c. 


Strathmore Quality 
Papers 


Let us send you any or all of the follow- 
ing groups of Strathmore Papers. 


Group No, 1. Writing Papers Group No. 8. Cover Papers and 
for all kinds of business station.  Bristols. The finest collection 
1 ial 1 bill- of Cover Papers and Bristols 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, made. For catalog covers, fold- 
heads, statements, checks. ers, mounts, circulars. 


wa le E Group No, 4. Announcement 
wencdigge te aig ie mae ars Stocks. These show sheets and 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers 


2 envelopes to match for any 
in smooth and rough surfaces. kind of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. U. S. A. 














be erected. So I take it, in con- 
structive publicity work or adver- 
tising the valuable kind is the re- 
sult of knowledge gained from 
deep and exhaustive research and 
investigation. 

“The public press has always 
been and always will be an im- 
portant element in every local 
campaign of constructive publicity. 
It has distinct advantages that 
cannot be disregarded. 

“The day has been long gone 
when the man responsible for pro- 
ducing results through the adver- 
tising appropriation retreated to 
the seclusion of his private office— 
set his brain going like a trip ham- 
mer and evolved some ‘big idea’ 
that in theory was destined to 
make a million. To-day it is the 
knowledge of where we start and 
where we _ finish — particularly 
where we finish—that is important. 

‘It is generally conceded that 
the time is here when the man who 
is to direct the channel of any ma- 
terial publicity appropriation must 
have a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals and governing laws of the 
business he is presenting, and no 
less deep than the directing head 
of the enterprise. It is this, cou- 
pled with his training for investi- 
gation of and looking through the 
eyes of ‘John Smith,’ prospective 
customer, that will generate the 
power for persuasion through 
analysis on paper.” 


Printing Exposition at Leipsic 

Printing and allied trades will figure 
prominently in the Exposition of 
Graphic Arts and Book-Making which 
will be held at Leipsic, Germany, from 
May to October of this year. 

Among the activities to be repre- 

sented are: Paper manufacture; sta- 
tionery and writing materials; manu- 
facture of colors; photography; repro- 
duction, technical processes; letter-cut- 
ting, type-casting and allied industries; 
stereotyping and electrotyping; printing 
processes; bookbinding; publishing; re- 
tail and commission book trade; news- 
paper and intelligence department; meth- 
ods of advertising and canvassing. 
_ Efforts have recently been made to 
induce the United States Government 
to endorse the exposition by making 
provisions for an exhibit from this 
country. 


W. L. Crounse, of The Iron Age, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
governors of the National Press Club, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Wrigley Criticises Street 
Peddlers 


ILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR., 
president of the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Company, which 
makes Spearmint Chewing Gum, 
recently commented on the evi- 
dent willingness of many street 
peddlers to push _ substitutes, 
when an equal amount of effort 
with the genuine article would 
doubtless produce a greater profit. 
“The street fakir would often 
rather make less money on some- 
thing that is not as it is repre- 
sented to be than to sell the gen- 
uine goods. There seems to be 
something sporty about taking 
money away from people and 
knowing at the time that they are 
not obtaining what they think 
they are. 

“It would not be good business 
for us to encourage distribution 
through them, however, even if 
it were practicable to do so, as 
our goods are sold by every re- 
tailer who handles chewing gum 
in the United States, Canada, and 
by a great number throughout 
the civilized world. 

“We have suits in the Federal 
Courts against the manufacturers 
of the fake goods resembling ours. 
We have practically obtained in- 
junctions against all but one con- 
cern, and the prospects are that 
an injunction will be issued in this 
case within a week or two.” 


Mahin Opens New York Office 


January 1 saw the opening of a New 
York office for the Mahin Advertising 
Company, of Chicago. 

George N. Boyd is in charge of the 
office, and has as his assistant J. D. 
Driscoll, for four years identified with 
the Mahin Company in the service end 
of the business. 

The Mahin Company announces that 
A. E. Fowler, formerly vice-president 
of Ewing & Miles, New York, joined 
the Mahin Advertising Company Janu- 
ary 1 and is located in Chicago. 


Bastian Account Shifts 


The advertising of Bastian: Brothers, 
manufacturers of celluloid novelties and 
jewelry, will hereafter be handled by 
the Lyddon & Hanford Compan 
through the Rochester office. he ad- 
vertising includes about fifty national 
mediums, 
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Unfair Use of Family 
Name 


While Every Man Has Right to Use 
His Name, There Are Restrictions 
Which the Law has Placed— 
Troubles of the Remingtons, the 
Bakers, the Rogers, the Days and 
the Le Pages 





By Oscar M. Wolff 


[Epitorrat Nore:—After reading the 
following article by Mr. Wolff, who is 
a Chicago lawyer, advertisers will in- 
evitably conclude that businesses oper- 
ated under family names strongly invite 
unfair competition. Indeed leading 
court decisions may be cited to support 
the assertion that the man who trades 
under his family name is not as well 
protected as he would be if he were 
operating under a coined or trade-mark 
name. In a very early case—Rogers 
Mfg. Co. vs. Rogers & Spurr Mfg. Co., 
United States Circuit Court, District of 
Massachusetts, April 22, 1882—it was 
stated: “The reason why artificial trade- 
marks are absolutely protected without 
inquiring into the motives, etc., is that 
the defendant has no natural right to 
such a symbol, and has the whole world 
of nature from which to choose his 
own.”’] 


ECENT communications to 
PrinTERS’ INK make it ap- 
parent that some readers of the 
magazine have lately been con- 
sidering not only the advisability 
but also the legal aspects of family 
names used as trade names. The 
average business man has the 
vaguest and most hazy idea as to 
his rights in the use of his name. 
On the one hand, we meet men 
who think that they have the 
most free and unrestricted right 
to use their family names in what- 
ever manner they please, irrespec- 
tive of any possible conflict with 
other persons of the same name. 
On the other hand, there are per- 
sons who think that because one 
man bearing a certain family 
name has entered a particular line 
of trade, all other persons of the 
same name are entirely barred 
from that trade. Neither of these 
views is correct. As usual, the 
truth lies somewhere in between. 
The question of the right in a 
family name and the degree of 
protection which will be accorded 
it frequently confronts business 
men and advertising men when 








new enterprises are being organ- 
ized or when old-established 
houses contemplate expansion, E 
T. Welch, of the Welch Grape 
Juice Company, in his recent ar- 
ticle in Printers’ INK, argues 
that in naming a business or ar- 
ticle of merchandise, coined 
words are preferable to family 
names. But coined words and 
fanciful names have been imi- 
tated and the ensuing litigation js 
often as long and expensive as in 
cases involving the use of fam- 
ily names. When a commercial 
pirate wants to infringe upon a 
successful business, the character 
of the name makes little differ- 
ence. And there are certainly 
many decided advantages in iden- 
tifying your own name with your 
business and making your own 
personality known to the trade 
and to the purchasing public. 

The courts have -been called 
upon to decide many cases involvy- 
ing family names. A_ statement 
of the principles underlying these 
cases may assist some puzzled ad- 
vertising men who are called upon 
to advise their clients upon a 
choice of names. 

As has been pointed out re- 
cently in Printers’ Ink, this 
question is one phase of the law 
of “unfair competition.” The 
gist of unfair competition is this, 
no man may induce people to buy 
his goods in the behef that they 
are actually buying the goods of 
another person; no merchant or 
trader should be allowed to pass 
off his merchandise or his estab- 
lishment or individuality as that 
of another trader. In England 
they do not use the phrase “un- 
fair competition.” The phrase 
“passing off,” which they use, is 
possibly more suggestive than our 
own term. 

A dealer may attempt to pass 
off his goods by imitating what- 
ever is the distinctive feature of 
another man’s goods. And as 
family names are used as busi- 
ness names, so they may become 
the instrument of unfair compe- 
tition or passing off. 

Now, what are the principles 
upon which cases of unfair com- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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1913 


Another Examiner Year 
In Chicago 


INETEEN-THIRTEEN was a great year for 
N The EXAMINER—the greatest in its history. 
Its total display advertising patronage reached 
the record mark of 5,554,640 agate lines—a gain of 
3,086,947 lines, or 125%, over 1906, zwhich is more than 
double the gain of its nearest morning competitor. 


@ The 1913 records also show substantial gains in 
each of the nine principal lines of business as follows: 


Classification Year 19138 Year 1912 Net Gain 
Lines Lines Lines 

Department Stores ..... 1,447,898 1,423,716 24,182 
RUPEES Suits vicie eee ste 528,486 407,965 120,521 
BRM occas bese eve oe 479,924 405,135 74,789 
PUPNMUTE  o5.cccoe is 316,379 298,611 17,768 
NTIOONE, (Sica cup Sai eaig Siaccce 340,278 319,014 21,264 
Musical Instruments .... 220,776 216,119 4,657 
PEUDE ONION OS 5 5% 5 oo selene 6 214,109 170,406 43,703 
ESSERE Pans 164,254 116,458 47,796 
PAOCATIORAL «6.5 sa ess cles 58,399 36,622 21,777 
The Examiner’s Total Display lineage for 1913 was 5,554,640 
As against (for the year 1912)... 22.00.0508. ced 5,249,173 
Pr eDIBG Cama Otis sicis vic 6 ce niiecioeale nt Save ears 305,467 


Equally satisfactory has been THE EXAMINER’S 
growth in circulation, particularly city circulation, 
which comfortably exceeds that of any morning con- 
temporary. 


Average net paid circulation of The Daily and The 
Sunday Chicago Examiner as sworn to the U. S. 
Government: 


140,366 Daily 528,328 Sunday 


. Bove . Hunton 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
Hearst Building, Chicago 220 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Mahin Service takes; 
every advertiser in the 


Two years ago we took the most ad- 
vanced step in advertising service when 
we eliminated from the ranks of our 
customers all publishers, space owners 
and other concerns and individuals 
from whom we purchased for our cus- 
tomers. 


That this put a keener edge upon our 
purchasing power is evident to any busi- 
ness man who analyzes it. 

Now we take another big step forward. 


The clause from our contract, quoted 
below certainly covers the last detail of 
service rendered by an advertising 
company to an advertiser. 


While at all times we have held our 
books open to our customers we feel 
that the independent audit guaranteed 
to the advertiser in this clause in it- 
self shows the sincerity and efficiency 
of our service. 


We maintain that we occupy the pos- 
ition of trusteeship with our customer, 
the advertiser, and in order to carry out 
this idea to the fullest extent the fol- 
lowing clause has been made a part of 
the contract with our customers: 


“16th—Annual Audit. Our books 
and records so far as they concern 
your advertising are open to your 
inspection at all times, and in ad- 
dition our books will be audited by 
an independent audit company at 
the end of each calendar year. A 
copy of this contract will be filed 
with the audit company, as the audit 
will be made upon the basis of 
clauses 1, 15 and 17 of this contract. 
We agree to furnish you a copy of 
the report of the audit company so 
far as it concerns your account.’’ 





Important _Notice 





NEWYORK. +0 wai 


20 
TREST CONNER BROLOWEY 
MM ERCE BVILDING 
” 


PARIS. ® “ave eauney, nee ania env ort 
Dear Sirs: 


We now confirm the arrangement 
your accounts for the year ended De 
being the “Mahin Service Agreement” 

Our examination of your accounts 
mentioned in the “Mahin Service 

1. The basis upon which all charges 

2. Whether payment to publishers, 

3. That no contra accounts have bem 

4. That no service charges to any 
15%, as stipulated in the agreement. 

5. That the Mahin Advertising G 
taken credit for any monies received ¢i 
from those parties from whom it puri 
accordance with the terms providedin 

6. That no one from whom pureh 
position of buyer and seller with the 

7. A communication, with returns 
each party from whom the Mahin 
and supplies during the year under 
indirect credits or rebates allowed 
Company to the advertiser. 








Copy of letter to 


Prominent bankers have recently em 
phasized the fact that they are really 


-trustees of the depositors and refuse to 


accept as customers any business hous 
in which they are directly inter 
They welcome National and State 
ervision as the confidence of thet 
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MESSENGER 


Tenth Floor y MON ROE, BUILDINGS 


©)Mahin Service 
A Increases < 
Sales 


| Effici iengy~ 
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Otice National Advertisers 


_ “AMNIKEIT™ POR ALL ANEMCAN AND CANADIAN OFFICER 
ERE vee a ast EuROPTAR on 
‘STERN GRIN = ABE ST COTION 















(CK, MITCHELL, PEAT & CO. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


MITCHELL 660. Ww. 8. PEAT & CO. 










105 SOUTH LA SALLE STREEY 


CHICAGO December 30, 1913 


ingement 
ended De 
yreement” 
r accounts 
rvice Ag 
alle 


>ublisherg 


y, whereby we will make an audit of 
$1, 1914, the basis of this examination 
intowith your customers. 

with the following, all specifically 
, above referred to: 

de to the account of the advertiser. 















been made promptly and in cash. 
its have ben fBlied in settlement. 
°s to any r has been made on a basis of less than 


ement, 


'tising Comey, in its profit and loss account, has not 
@prectly or indirectly from advertisers or 
on behalf of advertisers, other than in 
ce agreement of the advertiser. 
defor its advertisers occupies the dual 
d ivertising Company. 
envelope enclosed, will be sent by us to 
Company has purchased advertising 
in order to determine that all direct or 
n duly credited or allowed by your 


Yours very truly, 
CK, MITCHELL, PEAT @& CO. 








dvertising Company 


-ntly em- 
re really 
refuse to 


ustomers is the surest foundation of 
efficient service. 





er big step forward; 
thebnd is interested in this 


Directors of corporations will appre- 
ciate the application of the same prin- 
Ciples in advertising service which char- 
acterize the most modern banking. 

The customers of the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company are selected with care. 
They really constitute a group of non- 
conflicting interests co-operating to- 
gether for their common good. 

The membership of this group will be 
recruited only from those who do not 
conflict with our present customers. 

We do not handle liquor, patent 
medicine, or speculative-financial ac- 
counts and endeavor in every way to 
secure as customers only those who are 
rendering a real service to the buying 
public. . 

We believe most of our customers will 
be generally acknowledged to be lead- 
ers in their respective lines, and, regard- 
ing them as we do at all times as a group 
of non-conflicting interests co-operating 
together for their common good, the 
highest type of service is bound to 
result. 

Surely such service as we are offering 
is worthy of the most careful investiga- 
tion by those who want the best. 

Why not telephone, telegraph or write 
when you can call upon us and investi- 
gate for yourself the kind of service we 
are actually rendering to our customers 
in the use of Newspaper, Magazine, 
Farm Paper, Trade Paper, Street Car, 
Outdoor Space and Follow-Up Matter? 
Long Distance Phone Randolph 6600. . 





ss house 

terested, Vj \ 
“a e JOHN LEE MAHIN 
President 





MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 


WM. H. RANKIN 
Vice-Pres, 


‘WILBUR D. NESBIT 


H. A. GROTH 
Vice-Pres. Ss 


ec.-Treas. 
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The 1913 Record 
of 
The Indianapolis News 


CIRCULATION 











Average daily paid circvlation, 1018.......ccecsccsecccvessesers 107,827 
PURIEee Gay BAe MSMAMON, 1998... isc iccceaeressscceawe 102,424 
Daily increase, net, over 1912................ 5,403 
Distribution in Indianapolis and Suburbs 
TMS Scns. 55% A dich nn ss Ancd sta esesah esas aenenee 44,958 
RNIN oo a bwin ayn ese Woass% 8 cid s.9 ease ee'sink oe 
ER Ae LA alk Wists Gin 5 Si Vv obs 566 NaS Se aaw a wana 4,319 
ES SSL GSA v a's casas 65Gea vader ae sein seas eae 2,537 
SEGRE Ss big 504 855 46s 6's oh ts 654055 5465445e5 622 
SEER ELAR Se 7 Oy See ER Ce 54,871 
Country Circulation 
NNER 14s -'o'5's'o 4 6'y Su Sols Sib 9's 04'w b.08 0450 w Ow WARES 26,924 
St MUR 5 is 5 boeca'seh ee be dnccicesguencamien 25,795 
OE SOL edie wis bins Ss 09 5b ois «0 bo 0bebie oeoeAOEES DESO 237 





52,956 


eons vnnsesccavseectuorsadyeets 1 07,827 


This is net circulation, exclusive of all copies to advertisers, exchanges, 
files and office use, returns, sample copies and papers sold after day 


~~ ADVERTISING 


SE US Gis c alkn daha owiehe Ghulede og od cangheeneswead ae sckuee 21,623.02 
EEE re eee Prey rn Er Oe ee eee ee 5,725.67 


ML ick Mating 420i au Sak aGs pees cuese ese ene 27,348.69 
Daily Average, 87.37 Columns 


During the year 1913 the other Indianapolis daily papers printed a 
total of 20,477.23 columns of advertising, exclusive of Sunday editions 
(The News having no Sunday paper). The News having 6,871.46 
columns more than all the others combined. 

In the classified (want) advertising The News easily maintained its 
supremacy, having a total of 298,141 of these ads, 61,717 more than the 
other city papers combined. 





Eastern Representative: 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg., New York City. 
Western Representative: 
W. Y. Perry, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
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petition in the use of family 
names are determined? 

In the first placé, every man 
has an inherent and fundamental 
right to do business under his 
own name. No reviewing court 
has ever entirely prohibited a 
man from the use of his name. 
Qn the contrary, in practically 
every case upon the subject, the 
courts have reiterated the doctrine 
that a man must be permitted to 
use his name in his business. 

The earliest cases involving the 
use of family names which were 
decided in this country arose in 
New York. One of these was 
the Meneely case, decided in 
1875, In 1826 Andrew Meneely 
established a foundry at West 
Troy, N. Y., for the manufacture 
of bells and church chimes. 
After his death two of his sons 
continued the original business. 
Another son went into the busi- 
ness at Troy, N. Y. 

The two sons at West Troy 
brought action against their 
brother, and the trial court re- 
strained him from the use of the 
name Meneely in the business of 


‘bell casting at Troy. The Court 


of Appeals reversed the decree, 
saying: “Every man has an ab- 
solute right to use his own name 
in his own business, even though 
he thereby interferes with or in- 
jures the business of another per- 
son bearing the same name, pro- 
vided he does not resort to any 
artifice or contrivance for the 
purpose of producing the impres- 
sion that the establishments are 
identical, or does not do anything 
calculated to mislead the purchas- 
ing public.” 


THE CASE OF REMINGTON 


The United States Supreme 
Court held to the same effect in 
a case involving the name Rem- 
ington as applied to typewriters. 
In 1873 E. Remington & Sons, 
makers of the Remington fire- 
arms, commenced the manufac- 
ture of the original typewriter— 
the Remington. In 1886 this 
branch of the business, with the 
trade name and the good will at- 
taching thereto, was transferred 
to Wyckoff, Seamans & Renedict. 
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In 1894 Franklin and Carver 
Remington, sons of a_ former 
president of E. Remington & 
Sons, organized the Remington- 
Sholes Company, a corporation, 
to manufacture the Rem-Sho 
machine. This company adver- 
tised that its machine was not the 
Remington Standard Typewriter 
and had no connection therewith. 
Notwithstanding this fact, Wyck- 
off, Seamans & Benedict claimed 
that the use of the name Reming- 
ton in connection with typewriters 
caused them great loss, and 
sought to enjoin such use of the 
name. The United States Su- 
preme Court said: 

“A man’s name is his own 
property and he has the same 
right to its use and enjoyment 
as he has to that of any other 
species of property. If such use 
be a reasonable, honest and fair 
exercise of such right, he is no 
more liable for the incidental 
damage he may do a rival in 
trade than he would be for an 
injury to his neighbor’s property 
by the smoke issuing from his 
chimney, or for the fall of his 
neighbor’s house by reason of 
necessary excavations upon his 
own lands.” 

In a leading English case 
Thomas Turton & Sons, well- 
known and old-established steel 
manufacturers at Sheffield, at- 
tempted to restrain John Turton 
and his two sons from carrying 
on a similar business at the same 
place under the name John Tur- 
ton & Sons. In denying an in- 
junction, the Court said: 

“The plaintiff's proposition goes 
to this length: that if one man is 
in business and has so carried on 
his business that his name has be- 
come a value in the market, an- 
other man must not use his own 
name. If that other man comes 
and carries on business, he must 
discard his own name and take a 
false name. The _ proposition 
seems to me so monstrous that 
the statement of it carries its own 
refutation. Therefore, upon prin- 
ciple, I should say it is perfectly 
clear that if all that a man does 
is to carry on the same business 
and to state how he is carrying 
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it on, that statement being the 
simple truth, and he does nothing 
more with regard to the respec- 
tive names, he is doing no 
wrong.” 

These cases are comparatively 
simple. In each the defendant 
was making an honest use of his 
name. In so doing the defendant 
was entirely within his rights. 
But in most of the cases which 
have come to the attention of the 
courts the defendant has done 
more than use his name. He has, 
as was said in the Turton case, 
“garnished” the use. That is, 
besides using a similar name, the 
defendant has done other things 
which tended to create confusion 
between his goods or his business 
and that of a competitor. 


IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE HOW NAME 
IS USED 


This gives rise to the second 
principle covering these cases. 
No man must make his name the 
instrument of fraud or deceit. No 
man may endeavor to pass off 
his goods as those of a competi- 
tor by the manner in which he 
uses his name. 

Croft vs. Day, decided in 1843, 
is a famous English case on the 
law of unfair competition and is 
the first case in which the courts 
were called upon to decide a 
man’s right to use his own name. 

Day & Martin were manufac- 
turers of shoe blacking, who es- 
tablished their business about the 
year 1800. The business was con- 
tinued during the lifetime of both 
of the original partners, and after 
the death of the last survivor was 
carried on by Croft under the 
original name and at the original 
stand, 97 High Holborn. In 
1843 a young man named Day, a 
nephew of the late partner of that 
name, made some indefinite ar- 
rangement with a friend of his 
named Martin for the use of his 
name, and thereupon set up in 
the same trade under the name of 
Day & Martin at 9054 Holborn 
Hill. He adopted bottles and la- 
bels for his trade which bore 
a striking resemblance to those of 
the original concern. Mr. Croft 
brought an action for an injunc- 








INK 


tion: against: Bay) 'the only active 
party in the new business, In 
deciding the case, the judge said: 
“The defendant has a right to 
carry on a bottling business hon- 
estly and fairly. He has the 
right to use his own name, and | 
will do nothing to debar him 
from the use of that, but I must 
prevent him from using it in such 
a way as to deceive and defraud 
the public and obtain for himself 
at the expense of the plaintiffs an 
undue and improper advantage.” 

The defendant was restrained 
from selling blacking purporting 
to be manufactured by Day & 
Martin in any bottle or with any 
label so designed as to represent 
that the blacking was the same 
as that manufactured by the orig- 
inal concern. The rule laid down 
in this old English case is sub- 
stantially the law of England and 
the United States to-day. 


LIMITS AS TO USE OF FAMILY NAME 


A case which well illustrates the 
limits of a man’s rights in his 
name was decided in Massachu- 
setts twenty-five years ago. Wil- 
liam Le Page was the manufac- 
turer of “Le Page’s Liquid Glue.” 
After establishing a_ profitable 
business, he organized the Rus- 
sia Cement Company, a corpora- 
tion, and transferred his business 
anfl good will to this corporation. 
After being connected with the 
corporation for about four years, 
he withdrew and established an- 
other business under the name of 
Le Page’s Liquid Glue & Cement 
Company. He _ advertised his 
product as Le Page’s Improved 
Liquid Glue, and stated that it 
was manufactured under the 
management of William M. Le 
Page, the original inventor and 
manufacturer of Le Page’s Liquid 
Glue. The Russia Cement Com- 
pany brought an action to restrain 
Le Page from engaging in the 


glue business under his own 
name. In deciding the case, the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court 
said: 


“Everyone has the right to use 
his own name honestly in his own 
business for the purpose of ad- 
vertising it, even though he may 
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[Do Not Want A Job 
| Do Want An Opportunity 


and have never failed to make good in every place I 
have been in. 

1st. For two years and a half I was with BENJAMIN- 
KENTNOR COMPANY in the newspaper special agency 
business. For my record there J refer to Mr. Irving J. 
Benjamin, President. I resigned there and accepted an offer 
to join 

2nd. SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, and handled the New 
England territory for them. I continued with Scribner’s for 
three years. For my record and achievements there I refer 
you to Mr. J. Rowland Mix. 

3rd. Four and one-half years ago I left Scribner’s to 
accept an offer from THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 
and since that time I have helped build up that publication 
to its present high state of efficiency. My territory has been 
New England, New York State and New York City. For 
my record there—and it’s an enviable one—I refer you to 
Mr. M. B. Gates, the President. 

I have never failed to make good wherever I have been. 
My biggest asset to-day is my ability to get business—my ten 
years’ clean record—and my wide acquaintanceship with ad- 
vertisers—advertising agencies, and conditions in the New 
England, New York State and New York City territories. 
My work is creative to a very appreciable degree, both with 
new business and in the development and enlargement of old 
accounts. 

I have the utmost confidence in my ability—as proved out 
during my ten years in advertising—and, having this record 
back of me, I am NOT looking for a job, but for an 
OPPORTUNITY—an opportunity to become part and parcel 
of an organization—and the opportunity to become possibly 
a stockholder. 

However, I must be assured that the publication is Impor- 
tant, Honest, Virile and of interest to its readers. I must be 
convinced that its advertising columns are clean, straight- 
forward and worth an advertiser's consideration. To that 
publisher, or publishers, I can bring a wealth of experience 
and sales impetus that will reflect my ability in the volume of 
new business acquired and can promise enthusiastic work and 
hearty co-operation in the rounding out and development of 
new and old business along the “Greater” lines. I want to 
talk facts and figures to a publisher of any above-described 


publication. 


Owen H. Fleming 
Princeton Club 
New York City 


i HAVE been in the advertising business for ten years 
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| What Is Cheap 
Printing ? 


CIs it that kind which you send 


out and ninety per cent. 1s im- 
mediately cast into the waste- 
basket, and which you have had 
made for you at the very lowest 
possible price after examining and 
comparing a number of estimates? 


Yr is it that printing which you 
have paid a fair price for and 
nearly every copy 1s read, and, if 
the reader is interested, 1 is either 
taken up or filed for reference 


when needed ? 


(Get in touch with us and we will 


try to help you decide which 
is the most profitable to you. 


qd We think we have the solution, 


as our customers generally stay 
with us, and a good proposition 
properly handled in its silent 
salesman must succeed. 


SERVICE AND QUALITY UNSURPASSED 


Charles Francis Press 


30-32 West 13th Street, New York 
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thereby incidentally interfere with 
and injure the business of another 
having the same name. In such 
case the inconvenience or loss to 
which those having a common 
right to it are. subjected is a 
damage for which there is no 
remedy. But although he may 
thus use his name, he cannot re- 
sort to any artifice or to any act 
calculated to mislead the public 
as to the identity of the business 
frm or establishment, or of the 
article produced by them, and thus 
produce injury to the other be- 
yond all that which results from 
the similarity of name.” 

Le Page was enjoined from ad- 
vertising the product of his new 
concern as “Le Page’s Improved 
Liquid Glue” or “Le Page’s 
Liquid Glue,” or from calling his 
company “Le Page Liquid Glue 
Company.” He was, however, 
permitted to describe his product 
as liquid glue and to state that he 
was the manufacturer thereof. 

Perhaps the best-known Ameri- 
can cases upon the subject are 
those involving the Baker choco- 
lates and Rogers’ silverware. 
There have been dozens of cases 
involving the name of Rogers, 
and almost as many involving the 
name Baker. 

In one of the first of the Baker 
cases a Virginian named Baker, 
who went into the chocolate busi- 
ness with a former salesman of 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. was 
permitted to use his name, but 
only in connection with his given 
name, and was compelled to mark 
upon his packages in prominent 
letters, “No connection with the 
old chocolate manufactory of 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd.” This 
case gave rise to a form of relief 
which is now very popular with 
the courts in family-name cases. 
The manufacturers of Rogers 
silverware, Hall’s safes, Reed 
cushion shoes, Chickering pianos, 
Williams soaps and many other 
articles have been able to compel 
competitors of the same name to 
mark their wares ‘with phrases 
similar to that in the Baker case. 

These cases will illustrate the 
governing: rules in family-name 
cases. There are a number of in- 
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cidental questions, such as the 
rights of a descendant in a fam- 
ily-name business; the right to 
transfer a business bearing a fam- 
ily name; the right to use a 
family name as part of a corpo- 
rate name. Space does not per- 
mit the discussion of the cases on 
these points. 

Mention might, however, be 
made of the line of cases suggest- 
ed by the experience of the John- 
son Educator Food Company. As 
explained by Mr. Barbour, a man 
by the name of Johnson having 
no real interest in a competing 
business was given a nominal in- 
terest by the real owners, merely 
that they might trade under his 
name. The actual owners were 
employing Johnson merely that 
they might make his name an in- 
strument of fraud and unfair 
competition. 

Both the American and Eng- 
lish courts have held that such 
use of a name is a badge of fraud 
and should be enjoined. 


ATTEMPTS TO EVADE THE LAW 


When Napoleon Sarony, the 
well-known New York photogra- 
pher, died in 1896, his business 
and good will! were sold by his 
executor. The purchaser contin- 
ued the business under the orig- 
inal name. Subsequently another 
photographer organized a corpo- 
ration under the name of Otto 
Sarony & Co. and issued to Otto 
Sarony, a nephew of the late pho- 
tographer, one share of stock, on 
condition that he should permit 
the use of his name in the busi- 
ness of the new corporation. 
The new corporation engaged in 
business in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the original studio. 

Upon application of Napoleon 
Sarony’s successor, an injunction 
was granted enjoining the use of 
the name Sarony in connection 
with the new business. The court 
said that the organization of the 
new corporation and the transfer 
of one share of stock to Otto 
Sarony was a perfectly apparent » 
fraud. It was to enable the cor- 
poration to trade on the. estab- 
lished name and reputation of 
Sarony. It was not an attempt of 
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a man to transact a legitimate 
business in his own name or to 
transfer to another the good will 
and the trade name of an estab- 
lished business. 

Imitation and litigation will al- 
ways be among the penalties of 
commercial success. If a man be 
successful, there will always be 
unscrupulous dealers who will at- 
tempt to profit by his enterprise. 
This will be true whether the 
business has been built up under 
a trade-mark, a. fanciful name or 
a family name. From infringe- 
ments and imitations the success- 
ful merchant will escape only by 
luck, and not by reason of the 
character of the name he has 
chosen. No matter what the name 
may be, the courts will endeavor 
to protect his good will. 


Film Company’s Teaser 
' Campaign 
For several weeks newspapers in vari- 
ous cities have been carrying the 
“Kathlyn” mystery campaign. A series 
of four ads appeared in this “teaser 


plan.” The first ad simply displayed 
the word “Kathlyn.” The next con- 
tained the phrase, ‘“‘Young Ladies: 


Watch Your Sweethearts—Kathlyn Is 
Coming,” and so on. This mystery 
copy attracted wide attention and inter- 
est without revealing the identity of the 
advertiser or nature of the thing adver- 
tised. 

On December 29 a three-quarter page 
was used to announce “The Adventures 
of Kathlyn in the Selig Polyscope Com- 
pany’s $140,000 moving picture series, 
founded upon a novel by Harold Mac- 
Grath.” The newspaper advertisement 
also contained a list of the theatres 
where the production would be shown. 


Brooks Promoted by “Southern 
Farming . 

William F. Parkhurst, who for the 
past fifteen months has been advertising 
manager of Southern Farming, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, resigned Janu- 
ary 1, and his place has been filled by 
Charles Brooks, Jr., who has been Mr. 
Parkhurst’s assistant. Mr. Brooks was 
formerly in the New York office of the 
Orange Judd Company. 


’ . 
Sweeper-Vac’s Chicago 
Campaign 

The Pneuvac Company, of Boston, 
which makes ‘“‘Sweeper-Vac,” a com- 
bination carpet sweeper and vacuum 
cleaner, has started an advertising cam- 
paign in Chicago. At the bottom of the 
quarter-page advertisement is a coupon 
which entitles the sender to a trial with- 
out obligation. 
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Educational Work in Bosse 


Harry Tipper, chairman of the sub- 
committee on schools and colleges of 
the National Educational Committee 
was a guest of the educational commit. 
tee of the Pilgrim Publicity Association 
at a dinner at Boston Tavern recently 
Mr. Tipper said that he was much 
pleased with the way the Pilgrims are 
co-operating with other organizations 
and educational institutions in Boston 
which are conducting courses in adver- 
tising. He was also much interested in 
the experiment of the city of Boston 
in teaching advertising in two of the 
free evening schools, 


Lee Lash’s Annual Meeting 


The twenty-second annual meeti 
the Lee Lash Company was held ue 
McAlpin Hotel, December 29, and was 
attended by the salesmen of the com- 
pany and the heads of all the depart- 
ments. 

Speeches were made by President Lee 
Lash, Vice-President “Samuel Lash 
George Lash and other members of the 
organization. 

The company was organized twenty- 
two years ago to sell theatre curtain ad. 
vertising and three years ago added 
to this the selling of advertising in 
moving-picture houses, 


Laundry Advertising in 
Columbus 


The leading laundries of Columbus, 
O., eleven in number, signed. their 
names to a letter to the public which 
occupied a page in the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, The letter described the progress 
which had been made by the laundries 
of Columbus in the last twenty-five 
years. The object of the full-page let- 
ter was to make the citizens realize the 
importance of cleanliness, sanitation and 
efficiency. The last paragraph was a 
wish for a happy, healthful and pros- 
perous New Year. 


Coast Olive Oil Campaign 

A. Magnano Company, Seattle, Wash., 
has started a newspaper campaign for 
Napoleon Olive Oil. The copy is headed 
“The Oil that Adds Zest’; then fol- 
lows the statement that Napoleon, “The 
Cream of the Olive,” adds zest to the 
daily menu and provides an aid to 
digestion and nutrition. An illustration 
shows a carefully set table with a bottle 
of Napoleon Olive Oii in the center, 
and a picture of Napoleon on the wall. 


Baird, Advertising Manager, 
General Motors Truck Co. 


_ James E. Baird has become advertis- 
ing manager of the General Motors 
[ruck Company, Pontiac, Mich. Mr. 
Baird was at one time editor of the 
Kansas City Implement Trade Journal, 
and goes to the General Motors Truck 
Company from the Kingman Plow Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill., of which latter con- 
cern he was the advertising manager. 
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Learn More About 


MOVINGPICTURE 
PUBLICITY 


AMonthly Periodical for Twentieth CenturyAdvertisers 


@, “Seeing is. believing.” 
(, Manufacturers in hundreds of different lines can use mo- 
tion pictures profitably in their business. 
(, This new publication will give detailed information each 
month showing how others are increasing their business “the 
film way.” ; 
(@ As a student of twentieth century methods you owe it to 
yourself to read this little publication each month. 
(, Send in your subscription to-day. 

Fifty cents will pay for one year’s subscription. Or better still, 


send a dollar and we will mail the publication to you every 
month for three years. Lest you. forget—why not now? 


T&CPub. Corp. wey? 




















105,000 Buyers 


Will Attend the 


National Efficiency 
Exposition 
April 4-11, 1914 
Grand Central Palace 
New York 


Displays of Appliances, Methods and Products 


Can Your Product Stand the 
Efficiency Test P 


Details as to Rates and Spaces, 
Exposition Director, Efficiency Society, Inc. 


41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 











Circulation 


600,000 


A Fair Start 


For 1914 


The following statement of cash advertising income for the 
January numbers of Successful Farming for the past five 
years is a tangible endorsement from those who have used 
the paper: 
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Get the Successful Habit 


First forms for February Poultry Number close January 1st. 
Last page January 20th, if it is not over-sold earlier. 


First forms for March Seed and Garden number close Feb- 
ruary 1st. Last page February 20th, if it is not over-sold 
earlier. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T.. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


New York Office Chicago Office 
1 Madison Ave. 1119 aprertins Bldg. 
New York. Chicago, Ill. 
















































































Wonders if Form- Letters 
Have Any Excuse 


Terrible Examples That Claim the 
Attention of Big Advertiser— 
His Attitude Toward Those Who 
Think the Mail-Service Is a Suf- 
ficient Advertising Medium—Is 
There a Remedy? 





By Austen Bolam 
Of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, 

HY will advertising agen- 

cies, newspaper representa- 
tives, printing houses, novelty 
manufacturers—I could give a list 
covering every concern which of- 
fers goods or service to the ad- 
vertiser; why wii// they, I say, per- 
sist in sending out such terrible 
examples of form-letter solicita- 
tion. 

Every morning I get a pile of 
them, and every day my wonder 
grows that such a mass of “junk” 
should be daily thrown into the 
mails, most of it to be promptly 
forgotten. ‘ 

“Follow up” properly so called, 

there is none, and if there were, 
the original proposition has never 
attracted enough attention for it 
to be remembered. A day or so 
ago I received a letter pathetically 
asking, “Did you get my letters of 
— and —— and ——?” Frank- 
ly, I don’t know. Parentfetically 
I hardly know whether I care. 
_ They may have offered me mil- 
lions in a diamond-studded box, 
but my recollection is a blank, and 
they are only one or two out of 
several hundreds which have met 
the same fate. 

Some are flatly “form” letters 
without even a salutation. Others 
swing over to the opposite ex- 
treme and are so very friendly. 
Many have the name and address 
so badly spelled that Providence 
must have guided their steps 
hitherward. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred are filled in with 
a ribbon which doesn’t even pre- 
tend to match and many of the 
“actual pen, and ink” signatures 
bear the hall-mark of the office 
boy—and rather a badly educated 
one at that. On others the friend- 
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ly rubber stamp of a “cut” has 
filled the gap. Oh, yes! We have 
all had them and we all know 
what they are like. But did any- 
body ever try to tell their senders 
just what failures they really are? 

Here is a selection of senders, 
taken right off my mail pile as it 
lies before me: 

A well-known New York daily. 

A specialty company with a 
novelty for sale at $30 per M. 

A maker of pennants and hang- 
ers. 

An advertising agency. (Cana- 
dian. ) 

Five trade journals. 

A lithographic company. 

A popular weekly, and so on, 
ad lib. 

Every one of them is looking 
for business, and at a very mod- 
erate estimate, $100 is the least 
order they would expect. Yet to 
try and interest their prospect— 
they send a form-letter, and a 
“bum” one at that. 

Surely the form-letter has sins 
enough at its door without having 
to stand sponsor for the many 
blunders of which it is an innocent 
party. Here are cases where the 
object aimed at is surely big 
enough to justify the use of high- 
grade ammunition. 

A personal letter will always 
command the courtesy of a reply, 
but the form-letter is surely poor 
bait for the professional advertis- 
ing man who is presumably more 
or less of an expert in this line 
and can usually tell the real form 
from the false at a glance. 

While to consumer or even 
dealer lists, they may still com- 
mand sufficient attention to be 
worth sending, the time is long 
past when they can be used by 
firms whose concern lies with 
the big wholesaler or manufac- 
turer. In the one case the pos- 
sible order will be usually only a 
few dollars, while in the other, it 
may easily run into the hundreds. 

I have canvassed this matter 
with many other advertising and 
business men, and find their expe- 
rience corroborates mine in every 
particular. _ Personally, I have 
tried hard to find time to digest 
some at least of these letters, but 
alas! there are so many other 
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Wanted 


N intelligent 
typographer 
with ideals. 

A man who thorough- 
ly understands the 
use of type as well as 
its abuses. He must 
be capable of esti- 
mating on the pmnt- 
ing of booklets and 
folders, and have a 
good appreciation of 
the amount of time 
necessary for the 
proper composition of 
an advertisement. 


An advertising 
agency in New York 
that lays as great 
stress on the physical 
appearance of its out- 
put as it does on the 
strength of its copy; 
needs such a man to 
take charge of its 
typographical depart- 
ment. Some samples 
of your work that 
nearest approach 
your ideal and a letter 
containing whatever 
information you think 
would be most bene- 
ficial should be ad- 
dressed to C. F., Box 
137, Printers’ Ink. 


more important matters to demand 
my time and attention. 

One solution I would offer, with 
due deference to those lavish dis- 
pensers of stationery and stamps, 
who must surely begin to see that 
they are astray somewhere, or 
else must be extremely modest in 
their desires. 

Nearly every executive or head 
of a department, to say nothing 
of lesser lights, reads some trade- 
journal, more particularly spe- 
cializing on his trade or profes- 
sion, and with many such men 
this affords their only opportunity 
for keeping in touch with outside 
developments in their business. 

The trade-journal is studied for 
ideas and information, and much 
of this is sought and found in 
the advertising columns. 

My own way is to iook through 
the advertising first before set- 
tling down to the reading matter 
proper, and I find many other 
men do the same and find profit 
therefrom. 

As I have previously remarked 
on more than one occasion in 
these pages “I am only an ordi- 
nary business man,” and it is sur- 
prising how much alike such men 
are in many of their methods. 

Now “the” trade-journal of the 
advertising man is (saving your 
presence, Mr. Editor) PRrinTers’ 
Ink, and I find that a very large 
number of prominent men in the 
advertisjng field have it sent to 
their home address so that they 
may study it over at their leisure, 
far from the worries and inter- 
ruptions of the office or of the 
factory. 

I did not start this article as a 
“boost” for Printers’ Ink, but I 
find my subject logically calls for 
these remarks. 

A word to the wise—or the un- 
wise in this instance—may not be 
out of place. 

The evening is the timé when 
your message will get its best 
hearing, not in the rush of the 
morning mail, when there are 
more important matters calling 
for attention. After dinner, when 
the cares of the day are over, the 
mind is relaxed and is more open 

















to impressions than at any other 
; time, and this is when I, and many 
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other “business men,” read our 
PST.” : 

We don’t skim it over. There 
is too much solid “meat” for that, 
and we don’t consign it to the 
waste basket, but file it some- 
where handy for future reference. 
How many form-letters get that, 
do you think? 

Judging from my own experi- 
ence, almost every one of those 
at present following the “form- 
letter route,” could reach at least 
ninety per cent of their prospects 
through Printers’ INK. 

I have tried to show how little 
attention most of these form-let- 
ter effusions receive. Let me add, 
in mitigation, they get quite as 

h as the majority of them de- 
€. 
Talk about potting bears with a 
pea shooter !! 


Booming Philadelphia as Hard 
ware Center 

The organized hardware interests of 

Philadelphia last week adopted “Phila- 


delphia, the Hardware Center of the 
East,” as a slogan. Foremost in a 
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movement for promoting Philadelphia’s 
advancement in the hardware trade is 
the Hardware Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which at the Janu- 
ary meeting will probably elect Charles 
Z. Tryson asenidant and Fayette R. 
Plumb vice-president. The secretary is 
T. James Fernley. 

The annual banquet of the associa- 
tion will be held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, January 29. A hearty welcome 
will be extended to delegates to the 
thirteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Philadelphia 
February 10-13. Headquarters are to 
be maintained at the Bellevue, and at 
the exhibition in the Third Regiment 
Armory, Broad and Wharton Streets. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad will run 
special ‘“‘hardware trains” from Pitts- 
burgh and New York. 

The coming to Philadelphia from New 
York of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany and the recent amalgamation of 
the Biddle and Supplee hardware com- 
panies are viewed as two incidents con- 
spicuous in the activities for furthering 
the claim as a hardware centre. 


Ohio Town Starts House-Organ 


The Newark, O., Board of Trade has 
started a new publication, The Ginger 
Snap, which is designed to induce all 
business men to take an interest in 
boosting the town. The purpose of this 
publication is to bring about the crea- 
tion of an industrial extension fund. 








THE BUYING POWER OF 80,000 FARMERS 


That’s what is offered advertisers who seek the trade of the pros- 
perous farmers and their families in Michigan through the only weekly 
farm paper published in this great state: 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
DETROIT 


Published for 70 years in the interest of the practical, working farmer—the 
kind that buys what all good farmers buy for their farms, homes and families, 
Every one of more than 80,000 subscribers pays the full subscription price 


in advance. 
== cumcnmnaxs 


No premiums are used. The merits of the paper ‘are the only inducements 


offered subscribers. 


Circulation proved in any way desired. 
Put it on your list--It will pay you. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
DETROIT 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 


_ Can be used with either Pennsylvania Farmer or Ohio Farmer at special com- 
bination rate. Write direct or to either representative for details. 





George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
600 Advertising Bldg. 

Chicago. 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 

41 Park Row 
New York City. 
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Taking Advantage of 
Consumers’ Criticisms 


The Difficulty of Making Custom- 
ers Express Themselves in Regard 
to a Product’s Shortcomings— 
Examples Which Show that Often 
a Trivial Alteration Will Change 
Apathy to Enthusiasm 


By Ernest Cohn 
Adv. Mgr., Kahn Tailoring Company, 
ndianapolis, Ind. 
A NUMBER of years ago an 
enterprising machinist hit 
upon one of those. happy ideas 
which are both patentable and sal- 
able and started out in a small 
way as a manufacturer. Gradu- 
ally extending his business, he 
finally assumed the place where 
his advertising required the assist- 
ance of experts. 

The fact that the proportionate 
increase was even better after the 
organization of his advertising de- 
partment than it had been in those 
old days, when he himself had 
done everything about the shop 
from assisting the shipping clerk, 
helping out the assembler and run- 
ning the ads, made him believe 
that his publicity was now 100 per 
cent efficient. ‘ 

What was his surprise, there- 
fore, when one day a large user 
of his invention said to him, “Mr. 
Blank, I have often wondered why 
you don’t advertise the fact that 
your machine not only does the 
punching and stamping claimed 
for it, but is useful also in han- 
dling intricate folds of metal 
which otherwise have to be made 
with slower and less satisfactory 
appliances.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Manufacturer had never known or 
dreamed that his product had uses 
with which he was unfamiliar. 
The idea had been the child of his 
own brain, and had been his pet 
through the years of its develop- 
ment and exploitation. Surely no 
one could be more familiar with it 
than he was. And yet, though this 
machine had been originated for a 
certain specific purpose and all the 
advertising and sales literature 
had been promulgated with that 





one use in mind, it had remained 
for a user to call the attention of 
the inventor to a new field of use- 
fulness for the contrivance—a 
field which opened up new possi- 
bilities for the advertising depart: 
ment and new activities for the 
sales department. 

Naturally, the inventor —his 
faith in his full familiarity with 
his product badly shaken—made a 
hurried trip to the shop of his in- 
forming customer and saw his 
machine in actual operation on 
work to which he had never 
thought it could be adapted. After 
that he sent his advertising ex- 
perts on the same errand, and as 
soon as the story of the new dis- 
covery was correctly told through- 
out the trade, he found his sales 
were increasing in two channels. 

First, he found that he could 
sell additional machines to plants 
already using a limited number, 
because the increased use of the 
machine along the new lines made 
it imperative for shops which 
were now using their present 
equipment to the fullest capacity 
for the purposes for which it had 
been originally purchased—to in- 
stall additional ones to take care 
of the new work. 


A CHANGE IN COPY THE REMEDY 
HERE 


In the second place, he found it 
was possible to get his product 
adopted by people who previously 
had no use for it as it was de- 
scribed in the original advertising 
matter—but found they could not 
do without it after the revelations 
made in the newer copy. For ex- 
ample, there were some shops 
which could not use the machine 
for cutting and stamping, but 
which had urgent need for a high- 
speed metal-bending machine. 

By exploiting both uses the firm 
both lined up new customers and 
increased the buying capacity of 
those old users who were suscep- 
tible to the fullest use of the ma- 
chine. 

This man did not stop there. 
He arranged his office affairs so 
that he could get away on a short 
trip and, donning a pair of over- 
alls, secured jobs incog. in a num- 
ber of shops in his territory. 
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YOU ARE AWARE 


of, and have experienced, the dealer in- 
fluence and merchandising power of the large 
WEEKLY in the CITY field. 


BOYCE’S WEEKLIES 
The Saturday Blade an Chicago Ledger 





exercise that dealer influence and merchandis- 
ing power in tte SMALL TOWN FIELD. 


You are taking advantage of the former in the 
CITY field. 


Isn’t it time to take advantage of it in the 
SMALL TOWN FIELD? 


The pioneers in the use of the big WEEKLY 
to influence CITIES had great intuitive fore- 
sight. 


Those endowed with that same foresight will 
be the first in the SMALL TOWN FIELD. 


BOYCE’S WEEKLIES 
The Saturday Blade an Chicago Ledger 


reach 6,000,000 readers in this field 





1,250,000 Circulation proved for $2.50 a line 


W. D. BOYCE COMPANY 
500-514 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Eastern Office, 212 Metropolitan Tower, New York 
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Progress 


Every issue of Better Farming during 1913 
has carried more advertising than the cor- 
responding issue of 1912, some of them in 
fact, having more than double the volume 
of business. 


The January, 1914, issue keeps up the good 
work. In fact, it has so much advertising 
that our Editors are “miffed” about their 
space. 


There is a good reason for this. Circulation 
has kept pace with the advertising and we 
are already mailing 50,000 copies per issue 
more than our guarantee. 


350,000 for $1.50 per line is good measure 
and then some, but it pays.. That’s 600,000 
circulation per year that our advertisers re- 
ceive, free of cost. 


February issue already shows all the symp- 
toms of being a “whopper.” If you are using 
Better Farming please let us have your or- 
ders early as possible. If you have not yet 


tried it, I urge you to come in on this big 
“rising market.” 


Better Farming 


Duane W. Gaylord, Advertising Manager 
Chicago 


Harry B. Raymond, Eastern Rep. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
































Naturally this was not difficult, 
since he made his wants known 
to the heads of the plants, al- 
though to their workmen he 
ranked no differently than any 
other shop employee. 

By this means he succeeded in 
learning a number of tricks which 
users of the machine had put it 
to, and which he never would have 
known had he continued in the 
old rut of directing his business 
without inquiring into what others 
knew about his product. What he 
learned by this method not only 
served to increase sales, but gave 
a new impetus to the publicity of 
the company, in that it gave the 
advertising department new things 
to talk about—that ever-welcome 
opportunity to spice up the pub- 
licity and make the ads tell a con- 
tinued story. 

Of course, not every large ad- 
vertiser has to be shown that it is 
to his interest to learn what others 
know about his goods and not all 
need to employ subterfuge in do- 
ing it. 

For instance, numbers of food 
manufacturers maintain their own 
experimental laboratories for the 
discovery of new uses and combi- 
nations of their products, while 
others achieve the same results by 
interesting cooking schools and cu- 
linary authorities, as well as by 
offering prizes to housewives for 
new and practical recipes in which 
their product is specified. Thus 
they manage to secure the proper 
view-point, that is, the consumer’s 


view-point, in regard to their 
wares. 
COOKS FURNISH NEW USES FOR 


CORN-STARCH 


One food manufacturer, how- 
ever, hit upon a very novel plan— 
much less expensive than the ordi- 
nary one. He was a manufactur- 
er of a package brand of corn- 
starch. For some time he had felt 
that his product could be given a 
wider use in kitchens which would 
result in increasing sales if he 
could but devise new recipes for 
it and new uses to which it could 
be put. 

He hit upon the very simple plan 
of hiring and re-hiring cooks, all 
of whom were given a short reign 
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in his kitchen and to all of whom 
—through his wife—without let- 
ting them know that he was in 
that business—he gave instructions 
to prepare a variety of corn- -starch 
dishes. By encouraging the orig- 
inality of his successive cooks and 
by atfecting a keen enjoyment of 
each new corn-starch combination, 
he really put a premium on the 
origination of new corn-starch 
recipes. 

Of course his plan was rather 
hard on the cooks, but by means 
of connections which he formed 
with an employment agency he 
managed to let them down easily 
by finding new places for them as 
necessity arose. And at the end 
of his cook-hiring experiment, he 
found that he had learned more 
about his product than he had ever 
known before. A brand-new cook- 
book entitled “New Corn-Starch 
Dishes that Tempt the Palate” was 
the result. 

One feature of learning what 
the user knows about your goods 
may not be immediately apparent 
to the casual reader, but on sec- 
ond thought it is easily discernible. 
Kor if it is possible through the 
user of your goods to learn good 
things about them it is also pos- 
sible through them to put your 
finger on setious flaws which may 
not be readily apparent to the 
manufacturer and his force (and 
which may be retarding the 
growth of sales) thus giving you 
the opportunity to repair them. 

For instance, a manufacturer of 
a new office device found that 
though it was an easy matter to 
make original sales for a single 
machine it was extremely difficult 
to close deals whereby he could 
later entirely equip large offices 
with his device. This was the 
case in spite of the fact that the 
sales force repeatedly made the 
assertion that something was hold- 
ing back complete office installa- 
tions, and no one could lay his 
finger on the reason. There 
seemed to be no discoverable ob- 
jection against the appliance, yet 
for some reason or other there 
was not that decisive approval of 
the device which would get it used 
throughout large offices in spite of 
the expense attached to the instal- 
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lation of a complete equipment. 
As is usually the case, the fact 
that the first machines sold readily 
was taken as conclusive evidence 
that the product was good. And 
the fact that it was impossible to 
close larger deals was also taken 
as unquestioned evidence that both 
the advertising department and 
the sales force were at fault. One 
shrewd salesman, however, finally 
made up his mind that though the 
machine looked good on demon- 
stration, for some reason or other 
it had not worked right when put 
to the actual test of continuous 
normal working conditions. 


HOW THE TROUBLE WAS DISCOVERED 


For this reason he asked an in- 
definite vacation and improved his 
time by finding employment in an 
office in which a trial machine had 
already been installed. Here he 
could, from day to day, watch its 
operation and manipulation. Final- 
ly he discovered that the reason 
the machine did not go well after 
the first demonstration was _ be- 
cause the shifting of a single lever 
was more or less a clumsy opera- 
tion and served as a sort of “men- 
tal hazard” or unconscious handi- 
cap to the acquisition of ease and 
speed of operation. This had not 
actually prevented the acquiring of 
speed, but it had discouraged it. 

In short, his company was fa- 
cing that peculiar condition where 
no one would seriously complain 
against the product, yet where 
operators were unconsciously prej- 
udiced against it—that “oh-I- 
guess-it’s-all-right” spirit that puts 
a damper on resales. He took this 
information to the experimental 
department of his firm and, by 
slightly changing the balance of 
this single lever it was possible 
to overcome this newly discovered 
unconscious objection of users, 
with the result that sales were ac- 
celerated and complete installa- 
tions were facilitated. 

Another advertiser some years 
ago—it was back in the heydey 
of the bike—had a strengthening 
device on his wheel which made 
it bear up well under the stress 
and strain of long tours awheel. 
He was making the most of the 
argument in favor of the unusual 











durability of his machine, but 
found that in spite of the worth 
of this feature it was difficult to 
overcome the objection that his 
particular bicycle looked clumsy. 
One day on a cross-country trip he 
happened to encounter another 
tourist riding his same mount. In 
the good-fellowship of wheel-craft 
he engaged his fellow-biker in 
conversation and the talk finally 
drifted to the make of wheels they 
were riding. 

“Look here,” said the chap, 
“this is, in my opinion, the best 
wheel made to-day, but it looks 
like an ice-wagon, and all be- 
cause this particular line is an 
angle instead of a curve. If the 
frame bulged here it would really 
be a bit heavier than it now is— 
but it would look lighter, and 
more men would be riding them.” 

Here was food for thought, all 
right—which later developed into 
the slight change of lines suggest- 
ed by this chance acquaintance— 
which change was soon felt in eas- 
ier and steadily growing sales. 


ASCERTAINING CONSUMER'S VIEW- 
POINT 


Thus it is seen that it is impor- 
tant to know what the user knows 
about your goods, not only be- 
cause by finding new uses for 
them you can extend their field and 
liven up their advertising, but also 
because if your product has any 
faults or apparent drawbacks 
which the user knows and which 
it is possible to repair, not only 
will that knowledge be the open 
sesame to further success, but the 
lack of it will be found to be an 
actual stumbling block in the path 
of sales progress. And a change 
for the better always puts a fresh 
incentive back of the advertising— 
giving it the pleasant aspect of 
change and progress. 

And indeed the consumer’s view- 
point does not always come as an 
accidental inspiration from with- 
out. Those cases are the excep- 
tions. The man who knows best 
what the user knows about his 
product is the one who finds 'it out 
by means of careful and cautious 
investigation and by the affable 
“mixing” with the class of people 
who actually use the article. Thus, 
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Mr. O: H. 
Blackman, 
advertising 
expert, re- 
cently said: 


‘©The main fact 
we want to 
know is not the 
rate per line per 
thousand _read- 
ers but the in- 
fluence of the 
medium with 
its readers.’ 


What paper in 
this country has 
the confidence 
of its readers to 
a greater degree 
than the 


New York 


Tribune 


And its rates are 
LOW—dquality and 
quantity considered. 





INK 


some manufacturers of machinery 
make it interesting to a few bright 
employees to keep on good terms 
with mechanics who actually use 
their product. Other organizations 
keep investigators traveling all the 
time “butting in” at stores where 
their wares are handled and call- 
ing on people who use them—not 
to sell goods, but just to see how 
things are running and to learn, if 
possible, something new about the 
product. 


Advertising Broadly Defined 

THE, Wisconsin AGRICULTURIST, 

Racine, Wis., Dec. 31, 1913. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

have been very much interested in 
the effort to secure the proper definition 
for the word “advertising.” I think 
before you get through with this quest, 
the word will have had any of many 
meanings. 

In seeking for the correct definition, 
it strikes me that the explorers are ap- 
plying the meaning to the word which 
particularly appeals to their branch of 
the profession. 

Would not a broader definition be 
more to the point? How is this: 

Advertising is an intangible force 
voluntarily or involuntarily used, pri- 
vately or commercially, to mould public 
opinion. Frank W. Lovejoy, 

Director of Advertising. 


New Slant in Lumber Products 
| 
Copy 

The West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, has started a campaign in the 
semi-monthly magazines on Washington 
Red Cedar shavings. The preparation 
is madé to keep out moths, and for the 
purpose of introducing Douglas Fir a 
small bag of the shavings is sent free 
on request. While the shavings of 
Washington Red Cedar are the big fea- 
ture of the advertisement, the purpose 
of the copy is to induce people con- 
templating building to write for a book- 
let on Douglas Fir, an all-utility struc- 
tural wood. The offer is so attractive 
that no doubt many people who are 
thinking of building will send for the 
free bag of shavings and _ the little 
hooklet which tells them all about the 
value of Douglas Fir. 


Railroad Advertising New Or- 
leans and Canal 


The late advertisements of the Illi- 
nois Central Railway are attractively 
illustrated to emphasize the fact that 
the city of New Orleans is one of its 
most important terminals. The news: 
paper and magazine ads show pictures 
of quaint French buildings, pa'm_ gar- 
dens and the Panama Canal. In Culcags 
a large illuminated sign shouts the 
message, “Illinois Central, New Orleans 
and the Panama Canal.” 
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Congressmen 
Busy Learning All About 
Advertising 





How Some Members of Committee 
Would Deal with Fraudulent Ad- 
vyertising—Manufacturer De- 
nounces Steenerson Bill — Mail- 
Order Houses and Competition 
with Merchants ~ 


Special Washington Correspondence 


AR the mails to periodicals 

that insert false and fraudu- 
lent advertising, that is a reform 
advocated by several members of 
Congress at one of the most re- 
cent of the series of hearings 
now in progress before the spe- 
cial sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Advertising censorship on the 
part of the Government is a pro- 
posal that has been injected at 
the hearings as a side proposition; 
so to speak. The hearings are 
designed primarily to afford the 
members of the special committee 
information that will enable them 
to draft intelligently. a general 
measure that will check fraud in 
commodities of interstate com- 
merce,—either by compelling ev- 
ery manufacturer openly to father 
his product by means of labels, 
etc., or by some other means yet 
to be determined. 

The subject of advertising was 
brought up at the recent session 
by Congressman Steenerson who 


was appearing as a witness before . 


the investigating board of his 
colleagues because he has intro- 
duced one of the numerous bills 
now pending on the subject of 
the misbranding, etc., of articles 
of commerce. All such bills have 
been referred to the new special 
committee in the hope that they 
may go into a melting pot from 
which may emerge one ideal, all- 
embracing measure. 
Warner-Jenkinson Company, of 
St. Louis, has severely criticised 
the Steenerson bill in a lengthy 
letter which the author of the 
measure brought with him to the 


committee meeting for. the pur- 
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“He gets the 
business who 
goes after it” 











Printers’ Ink has had 
quite a little to say 
about this lately. 


One of our clients—the 
oldest concern of its 
kind in this country, did 
the largest month’s bus- 
iness in their entire his- 
tory in October, 1913. 


Another old-established 
concern’s November 
business was double 
that of the same month 
a year ago. 

Still another says that 
1913 has been their 
banner year. 


Each of these concerns 
and a number of other 
clients attribute their 
prosperity very largely 
to their advertising. 
May we send you a 
copy of our _ booklet 
“Short Cuts to Adver- 
tising Results”? 


It contains our ideas on 
how to “go after the 
business.” Write for 
your copy to-day. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Advertising 
450 Fourth Avenue 
N E W oe ee a 
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pose of taking up in detail the 
various objections cited. The 
St. Louis firm denounces among 
other clauses of the bill that one 
which prohibits “publicly adver- 
tising any imitation of any article 
as the genuine or of any com- 
pound or combination under the 
name of any single element there- 
of, or as containing more or less 
of any element than the same actu- 
ally contains.” W. F. Meyer, 
president, who wrote the protest 
on behalf of the Warner-Jenkin- 
son Company, says with respect 
to this clause: “It would certain- 
ly prohibit the advertisement of 
some of the best-known products 
on the market to-day.” 

“In regard to advertising, I 
think I stand by. it,” said Con- 
gressman Steenerson in defend- 
ing before the committee this par- 
ticular section of his bill. “I think 
we ought to have a general law,” 
he continued. “In fact I have in- 
troduced a bill requiring that all 
advertisements in periodicals car- 
ried in the mails should be true. 
There is a good deal of false and 
fraudulent advertising. The 
United States Government carries 
it at a great loss. We are sub- 
sidizing dishonesty by circulating 
false advertisements.” 

“Right there,” interjected Con- 
gressman Lafferty, of the special 
committee, “would not a_ party 
putting an advertisement in the 
paper that he knows is going into 
the mails which contains false 
representations come under the 
postal laws now as using the post- 
al service to defraud.” 

“Oh, no,” explained Represen- 
tative Steenerson,. “the only thing 
is that you can reach him where 
a scheme is devised to defraud. 
The gist of that offense is to 
devise the scheme and then, in 
pursuance of that, to use the 
mail. It must be a fraud; it must 
be a swindle pure and simple. In 
pursuance of that scheme devised 
in that manner a letter is sent or 
a circular is mailed or a news- 
paper is mailed. The gist of that 
offense is the conspiracy or the 
conceiving of a scheme to de- 
fraud by means of the postal 
service, and the way it is inter- 
preted by the courts it would 


not reach false advertisements” 

Congressman Lafferty _ there. 
upon said: “I agree with you that 
you ought to get the bill through,” 


RETAILER ON EXPENSE OF SELLING 


Retail profits were discussed to 
some extent during the examina- 
tion before the committee of 
Morris Hahn, a retail shoe dealer, 
who, in company with other mem- 
bers of the shoe retailers’ na- 
tional organization, appeared to 
protest against the pending bills 
which would compel the placing 
on every shoe of the name and 
address of the manufacturer. 
The shoe retailers are opposing 
these bills because the new sys- 
tem would interfere with the use 
of private brands or trade-marks, 

“The expense of doing busi- 
ness,” declared Mr. Hahn, “has 
increased in proportion to the in- 
crease of the cost of material, 
Now the average expenses of the 
retailer are between 20 per cent 
and 25 per cent in handling his 
stock. Our average profit is be- 
tween 20 per cent,—and the high- 
est is 274% per cent.” 

The retailer stated in answer to 
a question that he sells possibly 
150,000 pairs of shoes a year. 
He demurred, however, to the 
suggestion that with the same 
help and the same expenses he 
could sell 100,000 pairs additional, 
explaining: “You cannot get 
along with a little help to-day as 
you used to, because customers 
are trained so they want the un- 
divided attention of the clerk, and 
you cannot wait on two or three 
customers,—you can only wait on 
one at a time.” 

The manufacturer’s name or 
label should go on every manufac- 
tured product, but there is no ob- 
jection to the appearance also of 
retailer's or jobber’s name, trade- 
mark or private brand. This is 
the position taken, during an ap- 
pearance before the committee by 
Representative Campbell, of Kan- 
sas, the author of those bills, 
which have been so much dis- 
cussed in advertising circles, and 
which propose to require manu- 
facturers to place their names 
upon all products produced. 

In the course of the remarks 
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New Orleans is Experiencing 
One of the Greatest Events 
in Her History. 


The citizens of New Orleans are together to 
bring to a successful issue one of the greatest 
advertising propositions ever advanced in the 
world’s history. They expect to bring all the 
original ideas of the world to this city in 1914. 
Just now they are talking, thinking and eating 
with advertising and ideas. If you have a 
good idea in your merchandise it will never 
reach a more appreciative collection of readers 
than those in New Orleans, provided you ad- 
vertise it in the paper in which they have con. 
fidence—The Daily States. The States is the 
family paper of New Orleans. Its columns are 
full of live TRUE news and advertising. It 
will increase your sales to take advantage of 
this opportunity. ’ 
































THE DAILY STATES 


604 Canal Street NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


S, C. BECKWITH, Special Agency 


Tribune Bldg. Tribune Bldg Frisco Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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by Representative Campbell, the 
Chairman of the Committee, Con- 
gressman Barkley, asked leave to 
put a question. Said he: “I think 
it is true that many an ar- 
ticle of commerce is manufac- 
tured where the name of the 
mantfacturer is not placed upon 
it, but the jobber has a trade- 
mark of some kind that is placed 
upon it for him by the manufac- 
turer, or placed upon it by him 
after he obtains it. How would 
you treat that situation? Would 
you require the original manufac- 
turer to put his name upon the 
article, and if the jobber wanted 
his trade-mark on it would you 
put it on it?” 

“Certainly,” said Representative 
Campbell, “put it on. The bill 
provides for that. But here is the 
fraud and [ think nothing shows 
a fraud is perpetrated upon the 
public more clearly than in this 
very instance. Here is a grocer 
in your town putting out his 


canned peaches or his canned to- 
matoes, while he never put up a 
can of peaches or a can of toma- 
toes during all the time he has 


been in business, but he holds 
himself out to the community as 
a man who has put up this can of 
goods and he knows absolutely 
nothing about it, nor the condi- 
tions under which it was put up.” 

Bearing upon the private-brand 
proposition Congressman Camp- 
bell related a personal experience. 
Said he: “Last spring I purchased 
from one of the most reputable 
dealers in this town a pair of 
shoes for my little girl. They 
looked good and I paid a price 
for them that ought to have pro- 
cured a substantial, good-wearing 
pair of shoes. As a matter of 
fact, the second day the child 
wore the shoes she was caught in 
the rain, and the next time she 
put the shoes on the soles melted 
away. I took the shoes back to 
the dealer, and he got them’ away 
from me, and I have never been 
able to get them since. He did 
say, however, that he would get 
me the name of the maker if he 
could. The nearest I came to get- 
ting the name of the maker was 
that the name of the maker could 
not be ascertained inasmuch as 


4 shoe was purchased as a job 
ot from a jobber. I contend 
that a reputable manufacturer 
would hardly dare put his name 
on that sort of a product, and if 
he did put his name on that sort 
of a product in connection with a 
statement as to what it was made 
of, he would not very long do 
very much business as a shoe 
manufacturer,” 
_Mail-order methods were criti- 
cised when this same _ witness 
said: “You will find advertised in 
catalogues buggies for $40, and 
the advertisement states that this 
particular buggy is like the bug- 
gies that you pay $85 in the local 
market for, and if you will send 
the $40 you will get a_buggy that 
would cost you $85 from the 
dealer at home. The buggy 
comes. It was not made by Henny 
& Co., or by the Columbus Buggy 
Company; there is no name upon 
it at all, and in about three weeks 
the paint begins to come off, and 
in three months the wheels, and 
the young man, who expected to 
have a buggy that would last a 
year or two, has a broken-down 
buggy that was not worth 40 
cents in the first place. He does 
not know. where to have his 
wrongs righted. He has parted 
with his money, and he cannot get 
an answer to the letters that he 
writes with regard to it.” 
Much of the debate before the 
committee at all its sessions thus 
far has had to do with shoe man- 
ufacture. One Congressman fe- 
marked: “The American people 
are spending over $600,000,000 
for shoes yearly, and restrictive 
legislation in the shoe business is 
just as necessary and important 
as it is in the manufacture of 
foods, jewelry and _ silverware. 
As exhibits of shoe manufactur- 
ing methods, forms of marking, 
etc., there have been demon- 
strated before the committee the 
Douglas Shoe and shoes manu- 
factured by Endicott-Johnson & 
Co., of Endicott, N. Y., and the 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand branch 
of the International Shoe Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, as well as sev- 
eral shoes of unknown origin put 
out under jobbers’ brands. Com- 
munications continue to be fe 
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ceived from manufacturers and 
other interested persons who de- 
sire to appear before the com- 
mittee, and there is no disposition 
to adjourn the hearings so long 
as there are volunteers as _ wit- 


nesses. 


What Ads Have Done for 
Shirley Suspenders 


What extensive advertising has done 
for the C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Company 
(Shirley Suspenders), Shirley, Mass., 
was recently explained by the concern 
as follows: : 

“The advertising each year of holiday 
Shirley Presidents has focused the at- 
tention of women on suspenders as 
gifts, and this in a general way has 
stimulated the sale of holiday-boxed 
suspenders of all kinds. 

We do not infer that the sale of 
holiday-boxed suspenders would be en- 
tirely nil if our advertising had not 
appeared in the women’s publications; 
yet our advertising in the millions of 
copies of magazines during the holi- 
day season has been instrumental in 
bringing stispenders more forcibly to 
the attention of women. 

‘Ninety per cent of the retailers 
throughout the United States carry 
Shirley Presidents.” ‘ 


How Grand Rapids Merchants 
Got Interest for Big Ad 


Some of the manufacturers and re- 
tailers of Grand Rapids, Mich., give evi- 
dence of knowing how to cash in on 
home products. When Miss Violet Mac- 
Millon, an actress whose home is in 
Grand Rapids, returned to her home for 
a week’s engagement, about twelve of 
the leading advertisers used a double- 
page insert devoted to display ads and 
an interview from the actress about the 
stores and industries of her home town. 
The illustration of each advertisement 
was a picture of the actress in a dif- 
ferent pose. The interview was clever] 
written in a conversational style which 
the people of Grand Rapids would read, 
because of its local color and human 
interest. 


Nat Olds Gets Political 
Secretaryship 


Nat M. Olds, formerly advertising 
manager of the Stein-Bloch Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., and later with Sher- 
man & Bryan, of New York, has been 
spovinted secretary to Marcus M. 

arks, the newly-elected president of 
Manhattan Borough, New York. 

, Mr. Olds was manager for Mr. Marks 
in the recent campaign. 


R. E. De Witt, formerly with The 
Bookman, has joined the business de- 
— of the Evening Mail, New 
ork, 
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Small-Town Supplement 
Started 


Our County is the name of a month- 
ly illustrated supplement just launched 
to be furnished to enektown news- 
papers. 

It is said that about fifty newspapers 
in towns of about 1,000 population and 
upward have contracted for the publica- 
tion. 

Those in’ the company are Nelson 
Miller, formerly advertising manager of 
the Underwood Typewriter Company; 
Joseph P. Bryan, formerly with the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company; F. E. 
Doolittle, a retired dry goods merchant; 
Wm. E. Waller, department store owner 
and Sherman C, Estey. 


Human Interest Copy For Con- 


struction Co. 

An interesting series of advertise- 
ments for the Piel Construction Com- 
pany, Baltimore, has been running in 
the News. The old idea of “Letters 
of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son” 
has been revived and developed into an 
interesting advertising campaign. The 
father writes to the son, who is just 
married, advising that it is good business 
for the son to manage to buy a home. 
The son replies to his father’s communi. 
cation telling of his expériences in fol- 
lowing the father’s advice and buying 
a home from the Piel Construction Com- 
pany. The letters are well written and 
are filled with good selling arguments. 


St. Paul Man Advertising 


Sausages 

J. T. MecMillian Company, of St. 
Paul, Minn., in advertising Paragon 
Food ~Products_ features McMillan’s 
Paragon Pork Sausage. The space is 
illustrated with a farm scene with a 
corn field in the foreground and a plate 
of sausages at the bottom. Between the 
two illustrations this phrase is displayed 
in large type—‘‘Only Corn Fed Fine 
Little Porkers Make These Tender 
Sweet Sausages. So Delicious Piping 
Hot.” The quality of the illustrations 
and plenty of white space make it a 
very attractive advertisement. 


“Fish Instead of Beef” 
Campaign 

The Booth Fisheries Company is_us- 
ing the newspapers to carry out the idea 
of educating the public to use “Fish for 
Beef.”” The opening paragraph of the 
copy quotes as an authority “Dr. Carl 
Alsburg, head of the U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry, who said, ‘Why always beef? 
Why not fish?’” 

The copy is newsy and deals with 
many interesting facts concerning the 
economy of using fish. The food value 
of codfish is given as equal to the food 
value of sirloin steak at about one-half 
the price. 

The Mining and Scientific Press, of 
San Francisco, has announced that after 
January 1 it will be issued in the 
standard 9x12 size. 
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Retailer Will Co-operate 
if Rightly Approached 


Why He Doesn’t Like the Word 
“Dealer”—He Thinks He Knows 
His Territory and He Wants His 
Position Recognized—Findings of 
an Investigator—Old Tricks That 
Dealers See Through 


By George L. Louis 


HE retailer is responsive to 

the .same appeal and is 
spurred to action by the same 
motives that influence all other 
human beings. The dollar-sign, 
sentiment, pride, dignity, ambition, 
and all the other factors that in- 
fluence you or me, bear the same 
weight upon the -retailer. 

I only dare to make such ap- 
parently idle statements because 
of the curiously inverted methods 
of approach to the retailer that 
are employed by the average 
manufacturer and _ wholesaler. 
The approach that does not in- 
spire friendliness and confidence 
is severely handicapped. The 
present practices of approach to 
the retailer are rousing his an- 
tagonism; the methods of accost- 
ing the merchant that are now in 
vogue reflect upon his intelligence, 
his dignity and his business ability. 
The retailer resents it, and this 
resentment is making the selling 
to the retailer a far more expen- 
sive and difficult undertaking than 
necessary. 

During the past six years, I 
have had this fact—the approach 
of the manufacturer—discussed 
and analyzed for me by an aver- 
age of 25 retailers in every State. 
My comments upon this question 
are based upon the dealers’ own 
verdict in addition to my own ex- 
perience and experimenting in 
appealing to the retailers in behalf 
of a goodly number of manufac- 
turers. 








MERCHANT DISLIKES WORD 
“DEALER” 


In the first place, the retailer 
heartily dislikes being addressed 
as a “dealer.” This is the term 
that is generally employed in the 
literature and letters sent to the 
retailer. The term “dealer” cata- 
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logues the merchant as a mechani- 
cal distributor, and implies, ac- 
cording to the interpretations of 
the dealers themselves, that they 
are not active, important, neces- 
sary selling factors in the course 
of distribution. So, as the spokes- 
man of hundreds of retailers, who 
have expressed their dislike to 
this form of address, I advise its 
disuse; address him as “Mr. Mer- 
chant,” or “Mr. Retailer,” and you 
will have the foundation for an 
approach that will gain his favor- 
able attention. 

I have made a rather careful 
study of the letters, circulars and 
other literature and trade-journal 
advertising that has been intended 
to approach, interest and sell to 
the retailer. I am now in con- 
stant and intimate communication 
with one hundred live, suecessful 
merchants, of whom ten of each 
are conducting clothing,  dry- 
goods, shoe, hardware, jewelry, 
grocery, drug, cigar, paint and oil 
and general stores. These one 
hundred retailers are scattered 
from coast to coast, and represent 
the most intelligent and enterpris- 
ing of the average and smaller 
community store-keepers whom I 
met in my four years’ retailer in- 
vestigation. 

From these one hundred mer- 
chants I receive almost daily the 
literature that is sent them from 
various manufacturers, with their 
comments. whether or not they 
answered or acted according to 
the approach, and giving me their 
reason for whatever action they 
did or did not take. Ninety per 
cent of this matter, I find, does 
not arouse any feeling of interest 
because it talks at the merchant 
instead of to him. This difference 
involves, first, the use of the pro- 
noun “we” instead of “you,” and 
second, the exploitation of the 
goods instead of their selling 
value. 


“BIG I” LITERATURE 


These differences are well illus- 
trated in the following incident: 
A prominent shoe manufacturer 
mailed an expensive, three-color 
circular to a large list of shoe re- 
tailers. In part, this circular 
read: 
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“We have been in _ business 
thirty-five years. We began our 
business in a small two-story 
frame house; now we are occupy- 
ing a ten-story, block square build- 
ing. We employ three thousand 
workers. We spend $80,000 each 
year in educating and influencing 
men and women to ask for and 
buy our shoes. In their stylish 
appearance, comfort and wearing 
qualities, there are no better shoes 
made.” 

All the copy of this circular was 
of this trend. A small try-out 
order was attached to the circular, 
which the merchant was urged to 
sign and return. I happened to 
visit this concern, just as the 
president and other members of 
the organization were discussing 
the unexpectedly poor results that 
this circular produced. After 
hearing their rather contemptu- 
ous remarks about the retailers 
and their lack of intelligence and 
energy, (for they placed the entire 
blame upon the retailer) I sug- 
gested that they experiment with 
the same copy and circular, as I 
would rewrite it, to a limited list 
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of the same retailers. They skep- 
tically granted my request. Here 
is how I rewrote that part of the 
copy quoted above: 

“You have our thirty-five years 
of experience at your command. 
This ten-story building, which we 
are now occupying, is equipped to 
serve you. There are three thou- 
sand employees here working for 
you and your interests. The men 
and women of your town, and the 
men and women of other com- 
munities are being influenced to 
ask for and buy our shoes; our 
$80,000 yearly national campaign 
has made and is making our name 
and the quality of our shoes 
known to many thousands of pos- 
sible purchasers. Quick sales, 
gratifying profits, and pleased and 
permanent customers are assured 
you because of the stylish appear- 
ance, comfort and wearing quality 
of our shoes.” 

Although but one thousand 
names were used, and the circular 
was a far cheaper, one-color job, 
it resulted in more replies than 
to the list of eight tiousand re- 
tailers to whom the original cir- 











PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
Philadelphia 


is the home paper in the field it covers and is read with greater in- 
terest and attention than any paper of widely distributed circulation. 


The name—Pennsylvania Farmer—brings it close to the hearts of 
those farmers in. Eastern Pennsylvania, Southeastern New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, where its circulation is closely confined. 

Here is the natural medium to select for building up agricultural trade in this 
field, It enables the advertiser to confine his efforts here in closest co-operation 
with his selling organization, or to cover this lucrative field without waste or over- 
lapping into other territory already covered with other mediums. 

It’s the strong farm paper in the East—40,000 guaranteed circulation. 


_ Can be used with either Michigan Farmer or Ohio Farmer at special combina- 
tion rate. Write direct or to either representative for details. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
Philadelphia 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
600 Advertising Bldg. 

Chicago, 






Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 

41 Park Row 
New York City. 
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Wanted—A Job 


I am an advertising salesman, the best 
in Chicago and the hardest worker in 
the whole country. For twenty years 
I have sold goods for the biggest con- 
cerns who have anything to sell, the 
leaders in their respective fields, the 
wonderful successes that men swear by. 
Old Dutch Cleanser, Arrow Collars, 
Spearmint Gum, the Gold Dust Twins, 
Quaker Oats, Coca-Cola, Paris Garters 
and Uneeda Biscuits are my employers. 


I work every day in the year, rain 


or shine, from early morn until past | 


midnight. I interview men _ and 
women of all classes for thirty minutes 
twice a day without tiring them. I 
show things as they are, and some 
praise and others criticise, but they all 
remember me and miss me when I go. 


I cover the richest territory in the 
United States, the South Shore district 
of Chicago from the Loop to Gary, In- 
diana, twenty-five miles away. I pass 
through the a suburbs of South 
Park, Kenwood, Hyde Park, Jackson 
Park, Highlands, Bryn Mawr, Calumet, 
Homewood, and Flossmore. 


I belong to the exclusive South Shore, 
Homewood, University, and Chicago 
Athletic Clubs, and twenty others. 
I attend the University of Chicago, and 
all the principal educational institutions 
of the city lie along my path. I ride to 
the door of the Blackstone, Congress, Chi- 
cago Beach and fifteen other hotels. I 
am the way to the best Theatres, Cafes, 
and Lecture Halls. I make the shortest 
cut to the Michigan Avenue shops and 
the big State Street Department Stores. 
I go to work every morning with 20,000 
employees of the Steel Mills, Railroad 
shops, and Automobile Row. 


I talk to 75,000 people a day. I am 
16 inches high and two feet long. I 
appear in 175 cars. I am worth more 
but will work for a year for $78.75 per 
month. I am a Car Card in the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
SUBURBAN 


OF 


CHICAGO 


If I am not already working for you 
write to THE INLAND ADVERTIS. 
ING AGENCY, Special Selling Agents, 
35 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for rates 
meee ta reservations, and put me to 
work. 


P. S.—I can send you the names of 
hundreds of grocers, druggists, and 
other dealers in my territory who will 
handle your goods. 
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cular was sent. The second 
circular talked directly and em- 
phatically to the merchant; it told 
him why he should handle these 
shoes in his locality. “You,” the 
merchant, was the dominant note 
of this circular as it was rewrit- 
ten, not “we,” the manufacturer, 
The first circular, in its endeavor 
to impress the merchant with the 
bigness and strength and impor- 
tance of the manufacturer, took no 


| cognizance of the retailer what- 


ever. It belittled him by ignoring 
him. It reflected upon his business 
intelligence by asking and assum- 
ing that he would ses issthe 
attached order when no attempt 
had been made to tell him of the 
selling value of the shoes. He 
was urged to buy because they 
were So-and-So’s shoes, and So- 
and-So, as the retailer could see 
by the beautiful picture of the 
factory on the circular, and his 
own statements, was a very large 
concern, and made good shoes, In 
discussing the shoes he produced, 
in the circular, everything was 


' said about them except what was 
| of vital interest to the merchant. 


There were three long paragraphs 
which told and retold about the 
style, the fit, the comfort and the 
wearing service of the shoe. It 
was splendid copy for the con- 
sumer, but very poor matter for 
the retailer, whose most suscep- 
tible avenue of approach is by 
means of volume of sales, profits 
and permanency of patronage. 


SELLING VALUE OF GOODS NEEDS THE 
EMPHASIS 


This vain attempt to approach 


the retailer by exploiting the 
merits of the goods, and ignoring 
their selling value is particularly 
characteristic of present day 
trade-journal _ advertising. Al- 
though perfection in the qualities 
of a commodity, be they fit, qual- 
ity, service, style or what not, 
assumes that the goods can then 
be sold easily and _ profitably, 
these latter facts, about selling 
value, should be stated definitely 
and emphatically to the merchant. 
The retailer is easily approached 
when you talk shop to him 
directly, when you discuss the 
possibilities of the sales, profits 
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and customers of your goods. 
Talk shop to. him from his side 
of the fence, not from your side. 

Suppose, kind reader, someone 
would try to approach and attempt 
to sell you on the same basis as 
this shoe manufacturer ap- 
proached the retailers in this cir- 
cular; suppose someone tried to 
gain your attention by telling you 
what a fine fellow he was, how 
big and how strong he was, would 
you “warm up, to him, or would 
you show him the door? 

Another form of approach that 
the retailer resents is the letter 
under second-class postage. I’ve 
seen some mighty good proposi- 
tions turned down by retailers be- 
cause of this. I remember one 
instance of a retailer in a small 
Iowa town who was about to sign 
a post-card order that had been 
enclosed with a rattling good 
letter, but upon noticing that the 
letter was sent, unsealed, under 
one-cent postage, threw it all in 
the waste basket, with the remark, 
“If that’s all they think of my 
business, they’ll get nothing from 
me.” It is an affront to the pride 
and dignity of the retailer, for he 
has pride and dignity like the rest 
of us, that must be catered to if 
you hope to approach him suc- 
cessfully. The retailer opens and 
reads his mail with the same con- 
sideration that you give it. If you 
give it the importance of first- 
class mailing, he will receive it as 
such. 


SEE THROUGH DECEITS OF LETTER 
WRITERS 

The various alleged deceits, for 
they really do not deceive at all, 
that are practiced upon -the retail- 
ers, are also highly offensive, to 
them. I recall the disgust that 
greeted a letter which a Mississ- 
ippi dry-goods store-keeper_ re- 
ceived and which solicited his 
business. This was the opening 
paragraph of the letter: 

“You are one of the best-known 
merchants of your locality; your 
reputation as a wide-awake, suc- 
cessful merchant has reached our 
office, and we are very anxious to 
have men of your high standing 
and intelligence as our customers.” 

If the writer of that letter could 
have heard the retailer's very de- 
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Farm & Family 


With the issue of December 
31 the Weekly Courier-Journal 
was discontinued and merged 
into a bigger and better publica- 
tion, 


Farm & Family 


The first issue of Farm & 
Family was published January 
7, and will be published each 
month hereafter by the Courier- 
Journal Co., which for nearly 
50 years has published the 
Weekly Courier-Journal. 

Farm & Family will be just 
what the name signifies—a high- 
clasg monthly ,publication  de- 
votéd to the Farm and its Fam- 
ily, to better farm methods and 
better farm living. 

Special departments covering 
Poultry, Live Stock, Garden, 
Orchard, Bees, Rural Schools, 
Good Roads, Marketing, etc., 
will be conducted by _ experi- 
enced writers under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. James 
Speed, a practical farmer, who 
is Well and widely known for his 
connection with the movement 
for betterment in agricultural and 
educational circles, 

Farm & Family has a guaran- 
teed circulation the first-issue of 
20,000. This is concentrated in 
the rural communities of Ken- 
tucky and other Southern States. 

The Farm & Family code will 
not permit the insertion of Whis- 
key, Beer or Medical advertis- 
ing. 

Farm & Family’s subscription 
price is 25 cents per year. 

Farm & Family consists of 24 
pages, four 13-em columns to the 
page, each 15% inches deep. 

Farm & Family rate is 5 cents 
per agate line, flat; based on a 
guaranteed circulation of 20,000. 

This announcement of policy 
is made at this time in order 
that advertisers may reserve 
space now. 


FARM & FAMILY 
Third and Green Streets, Louisville, Ky. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign xepresentatives 


New York Chicago St. Loui 
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TRY OUT FIRST! 
“Stop---Look---Listen” 


This warning is as necessary to a new advertiser 
or an old advertiser with a new plan as it was when 
the railroad company paid $20,000 to a famous jurist 
for the three words that made men apprehend 
danger. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Is the best place for a try out of an advertising 
campaign or selling plan. 

Here is just the right mixture or blend of tem- 
peraments that will give a fair average of humanity 
throughout the country. 

The buying power and the responsiveness to news- 
paper advertising will have to be discounted when 
figuring an average, as the residents of New England 
buy advertised goods freely and quickly. 

Here are good daily newspapers with home circu- 
lations and sold at a fair line rate per thousand. 

Here are responsive dealers to lend you a willing 
ear if you are to use local daily newspapers. 

Here are cities easy to get in and out of, short 
jumps for salesmen permitting many calls and light 
expense money. 

A trial in these cities will prove your plan right 
or wrong. 


NewHaven,Ct.,Register Salem,Mass.,News 
Waterbury,Ct.,Republican NewBedford Standard 
Portland,Me.,Express Lynn,Mass.,Item 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Meriden,Ct.,Record 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
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cided comments upon the attempt 
to flatter him, he would abstain, 
I am sure, from further ap- 
proaches of this nature. And if 
the men who are mailing the so- 
called “personal” letters—“Upon 


‘jooking over our mailing list, I 


find your name among the few 
who have not answered our let- 
ter, and I want to personally, 
etc."—signed by the president, 
secretary or manager—if the 
writers of these letters could see 
how ineffective this trick is, they 
would forego the use of this sort 
of stuff. Everyone of the dozens 
of personal letters of this sort 
that have been shown me by re- 
tailers bore some ear-mark of the 
imitation type-written form, a 
noticeable variation in color of 
ink of address and of body of 
letter, a stamp or plate signature, 
or other evidences that revealed to 
the retailer the letter was not a 
personally dictated communica- 
tion. I am surprised to find how 
quickly retailers can discover 
whether a letter is really person- 
ally dictated or is one of a form. 
The imitation of.a letter that pur- 
ports to be strictly personal, must 
be handled very carefully so as to 
carry out this object, if it is to be 
successful in its approach. 

In the many discussions I have 
had about the advantages or dis- 
advantages. of selling advertised 
goods, there were all varieties of 
opinions expressed by the retailers 
about the power and purpose of 
advertising. But eventually, upon 
cross-examination, all agreed that 
it made selling an easier, quicker 
and consequently a more profit- 
able process. I have become 
pretty well convinced that the re- 
tailer is very susceptible to an 
approach through the medium of 
advertised lines. This is not only 
so because the retailer-appreciates 
that the advertised merchandise 
he carries is more salable, but be- 
cause the retailer is also a reader 
of magazines and newspapers, and 
an observer of outdoor display; 
he is even more familiar with the 
advertised goods of the lines he 
sells than the average reader, for 
he is naturally far more interested 
in them. Unconsciously, he be- 
comes: more strongly impressed 
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Unless You Use 
The Evening 
Register 


You are silent before the largest 
and most desirable audience in 


New Haven, 
Connecticut 


The REGISTER is the leading 
daily in New Haven. It has 
more readers than any New 
Haven paper selling at one-cent, 
and double that of any other sell- 
ing at two-cents. 

The REGISTER stands head 
and shoulders above its contem- 
poraries in influence and stand- 
ing and goods-selling, result-pro- 
ducing powers, as well as in 
quality of reading matter, amount 
of local and telegraphic news, 
and strength of editorial force. 


The Biggest Returns to Advertisers. 
They place 20 to 40 Columns MORE 
display daily in the Register—and b 
far the largest volume of Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is published to appeal ,to those who 
desire to get all that is possible out of 
life—who seek to secure 100% efficiency 
from their bodies and minds. It ap- 
peals to no other class of readers. 





The point we particularly wish to 
emphasize is—that it gets closer to its 
readers, through the nature of its edi- 
torial policy, than any other character 
of periodical can hope to do. 


The advertising pages offer you an 
avenue of approach to the confidence 
of these people—and confidence begets 
patronage. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 








ANY manutacturers ot nationally 

advertised goods’ give as an ex- 

cuse for not using HEMLAN- 
DET that they have no Swedish litera- 
ture or persons associated with their 
organization qualified to answer in- 
quiries intelligently. 

While literature in the Swedish lan- 
guage is advisable, it is not essential 
to the success of an advertising cam- 
paign in HEMLANDET, provided your 
goods are on sale in the leading stores 
and shops located in the Mississippi 
Valley, in which territory HEMLAN- 
DET’S circulation is chiefly distributed. 

Few manufacturers seem to visualize 
the increased volume of business that 
could be theirs by diverting a reason- 
able portion of their advertising appro- 
priation to HEMLANDET, the Swedish 
newspaper that takes first place in the 
lives of the most progressive element of 
the Swedish population. 

Our.Service Department will, without 
charge, translate your advertisement into 
the Swedish vernacular, preserving the 
American advertising idioms to the 
greatest possible degree. 

Give this suggestion a fair trial dur- 
ing 1914 and thus prove beyond all 
shadow of doubt the value of HEM- 
LANDET?’S splendid clientele. 


HEMLANDET COMPANY 
1643 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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with the article and arguments 
that confront him in advertising 
than he is aware. 


DEALER YIELDS TO POWER OF ADVER- 
TISING 


I remember, as one illustration 
of this fact, the proprietor of a 
grocery store, in a small Alabama 
town, at whose home I was a 
guest for three days. He was 
very vehement in his opposition to 
selling advertised goods. He had 
memorized and evidently been in- 
fluenced by all of the stereotyped 
arguments against advertised 
goods that the non-advertising 
wholesaler had instilled in him. 

I was with him in his store 
when he was approached by two 
baking-powder salesmen, one fol- 
lowing the other at an interval of 
about two hours. The first sales- 
man represented a concern that 
did not advertise. It took this 
man about a half hour to intro- 
duce himself and get a hearing. 
When he did start to talk baking 
powder, his argument seemed to 
be confined to belittling all adver- 
tised brands; his strongest point 
seemed to be that his: baking pow- 
der was “as good as—but much 
cheaper.” He left at the end of 
an hour without an order. 

The second salesman approached 
the grocer with the salute, “I’m 
the man,” mentioning a well- 
known, widely advertised baking 
powder. For a man who pro- 
fessed an antagonism to advertised 
goods, it was rather unexpected 
to hear the grocer’s “Oh yes, how 
are you?” as if greeting an old 
friend, although he had never be- 
fore met the salesman. Despite 
his boasted warfare against ad- 
vertised articles, inside of twenty 
minutes he had given a liberal 
order to the second salesman. 

When I had the opportunity of 
investigating this grocer’s stocks, 
[I was surprised to find such a 
varied representation of adver- 
tised goods on the shelves. I 
called his attention to this fact 
and reminded him of his state- 
ments to me opposing such mer- 
chandise. Rather apologetically, 
he explained he only gave those 
orders because he liked the sales-: 
man. As a matter of fact, he was 
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under the illusion that he knew 
these men just like he felt he 
knew the baking-powder man, be- 
cause he was familiar with the 
goods they sold. 

I noticed a very marked favor 
to the approach of the advertised 
goods in the preference given to 
the opening and consideration of 
letters and literature that bore 
well-known trade-mark labels. 


MERCHANT KNOWS HIS FIELD 


. If the advertisers would only be 


content to tell of their efforts in 
co-operation with the retailer in- 
stead of attempting to influence 
the merchant by statement of 
what the efforts will accomplish, 
a marked difference in the effect 
of the approach would be experi- 
enced. The retailer appreciates 
what will result locally from a 
sound, well-conducted advertising 
campaign. He knows this better 
than the advertiser. He has been 
sadly disappointed by the too 
alluring promises of a great many 
advertisers of what would happen 
if he sold their goods. This form 
of approach, the promised reward 
if the retailer orders goods, is re- 
ceived very skeptically. The most 
favorable comments upon all the 
campaigns that the retailers dis- 
cussed with me were of a hard- 
ware concern which approached 
the retailer on the following basis: 

“We are advertising in twelve 
magazines of wide circulation. 
This campaign will be continued 
throughout the year. This adver- 
tising will surely attract the 
attention and interest of many 
thousands of possible buyers, 
among whom there will undoubt- 
edly be a great many in your 
locality. If by this advertising 
we can influence possible buyers 
to go to your store, we know you 
can make them your customers.” 
_ Then followed a detailed analy- 
sis of each medium which was 
being employed by these people 
for this publicity campaign. They 
did not make any definite state- 
ments about what the campaign 
would accomplish. They used the 
terms “possible,” “probable,” “like- 
ly,” etc., when they made any state- 
ments that referred to the results 
that might be expected. The sen- 
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The Jobbers; 
The Dealers; 
The Express; 


Portland, Maine 


The jobbers believe in articles 
advertised in the EVENING 
EXPRESS because they have 
found from experience that the 
dealers will order those goods so 
advertised. 


The dealer orders goods adver- 
tised in the EXPRESS because 
he has found from experience 
that the public call for them. 


The EVENING EXPRESS is 
the home paper of Portland. It 
is the only afternoon daily, and 
has a circulation larger than all 
other Portland papers combined. 





—1914! 


will be a Happy New 
Year if you make this 
rule and stick close to 
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A Place for Everything, 
and Everything in— 


° 
Slobe-Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 

Send for Pamphlet No. 281, 
an interesting and valuable 
piece of Globe-Wernicke ad- 
vertising matter for all ad- 
vertising men. 


The Slobe-Werviche Co, 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases 
And Filing Cabinets. 


Cincinnati 



















Brauch Stores and Local 
Agents almost everywhere, 
Where not represented, we 
ship ftreigh prepaid, 
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| THE AMERICAN JOURNAL | 
—OF— 


(CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Member of the 


Clinical Medicine is best known | 
by the 


RESULTS 
which it gives to its advertisers 
S. DeWITT CLOUGH 

Advertising Manager | 


RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO. 
Phone. Edgewater 748 

















What Was Your 


Former Address ? 


About 6 per cent of the 
total number of change- 
of-address notices we re- 
ceive do not include the 
old city, street and 
number. 


The net result is delay 
and confusion, both of 
which may be avoided 
by sending full informa- 
tion, as above. 


Circulation Department 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


12 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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mendous power. 


| means of 
mighty effective way to gain his 





| advertising will and does create 


| effective approaches to the retailer 








| created demand means sales un- 
| less_he, e 
| conjunction with such a demand. 





tence “If by this advertising we 
can influence possible buyers to 
your store, we know you can make 
them your customers” was fe. 
ceived with particular favor. This 
came as a delightful relief to the 
merchants who were accustomed 
to bold, superlative claims about 
the “created demand’ and its tre- 
GETTING RETAILER THROUGH 
CONSUMER 


To approach the retailer by 
the consumer, is a 


attention, if it is properly done. 
When the advertiser tries to force 
interest by shouting about the 
“created demand” for his goods, 
he will receive but scant consid- 
eration. The retailer stoutly re- 
fuses to acknowledge that a 


the rétailer, works in 


The retailer does not dispute that 


a demand for goods. He has had 
too many requests for advertised 
merchandise to ignore this fact. 
But—don’t overlook this—he has 
been successful with too many 
substitutions not to realize that 
the created demand is not neces- 
sarily a sale unless he acts in 
co-operation with it. The man- 
date that so many manufacturers 
issue, “Stock up; we have created 
a demand for our goods. If you 
sell our goods, they'll come to 
your store and buy,” is no longer 
of very much weight with the 
average retailer. One of the most 





that I know of is that of a 
woman’s garment manufacturing 
establishment, which, places the 
matter before the retailer in this 
way: “With your active co-opera- 
tion, we can be of tangible service 
to you in bringing customers to 
your store. Our national cam- 
paign in the following, well- 
known, influential women’s maga- 
zines (here follows the list) is 
arousing an interest in our gaf- 
ments, and influencing women to 
go to the stores that sell them. 
We sincerely believe that if you 
have a fair assortment of these 
garments in stock and advertise 
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the fact in your local paper and 
otherwise, and use your best sell- 
ing effort in co-operation with us, 
you will be able to build up a 
large, profitable and permanent 
business.” 

Two letters and one circular 
containing arguments of this 
nature were sent to twelve thou- 
sand prospective dealers. A little 
over six thousand replied. This 
approach gave recognition of the 
ability and power of the retailer. 
The manufacturer asked co-opera- 
tion from the retailer; co-opera- 
tion was not offered from 
manufacturer to retailer as is 
customarily done. The real bur- 
den of selling was placed on the 
retailer's shoulders, and it pleased 
and flattered him. 

Recall, if you will, the ap- 
proaches that have gained access 
to your ear and mind. Were they 
not of the quiet, but decisive, 
straightforward, business caliber 
that gave recognition of your 
ability to handle your own affairs? 
Did an approach that involved 
threats, bribes or flattery ever 
gain its object with you? Apply 
the same methods of approach, to 
which you yourself are suscep- 
tible, to the retailer. and see how 
most eagerly he will respond. 





Globe-Wernicke’s Show 


An office appliance show was con- 
ducted last week in Philadelphia by 
the Globe-Wern'cke Company in_its 
salesrooms at 1012 Chestnut Street. The 
exhibition was unique in that it em- 
braced mechanical devices not hand‘ed 
by the Globe-Wern’cke Company, such 
as typewriters, adding machines, dicta- 
phones and other office appliances, which 
were exhibited by their respective man- 
ufatturers: upon the invitation of this 
company. 

Demonstrations in the use of the 
company’s index and filing systems were 
given during the noon hour of each day. 
In contrast with the office accessories 
of to-day, an office of fifty years ago 
was shown, the exhibition affording an 
Opportunity for taking in at a glance 
a half-century’s advance in office equip- 
ment, 


Trade Papers Consolidate 


The National Hay & Grain Reporter, 
of Chicago, and the Cincinnati Price 
Current, which has been published from 
the offices of the former paper for the 
past year, have consolidated under the 
name of the Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter, which will be published as a 
weekly. 
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— 1913 


for the 
Evening Gazette 


was the “best ever” in receipts for 
circulation and advertising. In 


Worcester, 
Massachusetts 


it is evident the people do appre- 
ciate the fine qualities of the GA- 
ZETTE—it goes into more Wor- 
cester homes than any other daily; 
and the Merchants do appreciate 
its advertising value as is shown 
by its carrying the greatest vol- 
ume of display advertising of any 
Worcester’ daily. 


And the GAZETTE predicts 
increasing progress in 


1914 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Notice 


to intending 


Exhibitors 


at the 
San Francisco 


Panamea-Pacific International 
Exposition 


This office is in a position 
to give information regard- 
ing the arranging to receive 
and place exhibits for those 
who cannot come to San 
Francisco in person. 

Correspondence invited 
from all parts of the world. 

Cooper Advertising Co. 


San Francisco 
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Owning Your “The weak point 


Own Sales “ your  proposi- 
Staff tion, said an ad- 
vertising agent to 
a certain manufacturer in the tex- 
tile field, “is your salesmen real- 
ly own about all of your busi- 
ness. You are manufacturing for 
them. If they should quit you they 
would carry away three-quarters 
of the business, and you would 
have to fight hard for the other 
quarter. And several of them 
have threatened to quit if you 
begin to advertise or even do any 
kind of dealer work.” 

“That is not a flattering way of 
putting it,” said the manufacturer, 
“but it’s true.” 

“But that is not all,” continued 
the agent. “A lot of the dealers 
own your salesmen. Your sales- 
men are close enough to them, yes 
—in many cases they are a good 
deal too close. They will not open 
accounts in competitive stores. 
And so, without wanting it you 
have a lot of exclusive agencies 
in towns where you ought to be 
selling all of the dealers. That 
would not be so bad if the line 
were being aggressively adver- 


. fish 
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tised and pushed, but it isn’t, and 
*,¢ . J 

so the condition is a great big 

handicap. 

“Let me tell you what one of 
your salesmen told me. It isnt 
news to vou, but perhaps yoy 
haven’t looked at it from my 
point of view. He said to me: 
‘There isn’t any need for adver- 
tising in my territory. I’m doing 
all there is to be done. Thege 
dealers are my personal friends. 
I know their families. I eat and 
sleep in their houses. I hunt and 
with them. There isn’t 
thing I want to ask of them they 
won't do. And they’re pushing 
the line as hard as they can. Now 
this territory is mine. I had it 
before I came to the house. The 
dealers buy of me_ because it's 
mine. And I’m going to keep 
their business. Anything the 
house tries to do direct to influ- 
ence those people to give it busi- 
ness without me I shall look upon 
as an attempt to cut the props out 
from under me, and I shall resent 
it.’ ” 

“Well?” remarked the manufac- 
turer. 

“Your point of view,” said the 
agent, “is that the salesmen ‘have’ 
you, and you’d better be grateful 
for what you get. My point of 
view is that the salesmen are 
standing in their own light and 
yours and that the situation is in- 
tolerable.” 

“Well?” 

“Advertise—and advertise first 
of all to your salesmen. Unless 
you want to take a gamble you 
must win them over first or else 
stand pat on present conditions. 
You must win them over. That 
makes them just as important a 
factor as any other element in the 
field, as the dealer, or the con- 
sumer. They are just as well 
worth spending time and money 
on as any other element. I know 
they can be won over, providing 
it is your intention to do the 
richt thing by them, as I, of 
course, assume it is. It is only a 
question of convincing them of 
your sincerity and their greater 
opportunities. It might take 
weeks and months but it is worth 
trying and trying systematically. 

“In view of the ultimate impot- 
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_tising.” 


tance of the account I will under- 
take to get up a series of letters 
to go out to the salesmen while 
they are on the road and to give 
them two or three personal talks 
when they are in town, They 
don't know what advertising is 
and I am sure we can line them up 
as a unit on the proposition with- 
out the slightest risk of losing 
any of them if we go about it 
right.” 

The manufacturer is thinking 
hard. 

This problem is one of the com- 
monest that the advertising agent 
or publisher’s solicitor runs up 
against. It is back of a good 
many of the assertions of solicited 
manufacturers that their busi- 
nesses are “not ready for adver- 
They are indeed manu- 
facturers, in the full sense, and 
only incidentally market man- 
agers. Their. salesmen get the 
business, and they depend on the 
salesmen. So long as they do this 
they never can hope for any great 
growth, nor can the agents and 
publishers expect to put them in 
the way of doing anything big. 
The big men defy or stand off the 
salesmen and go on to the big 
things. Some of the others have 
broken the hoodoo by “trying it 
out” with a new brand and grad- 
ually winning the salesmen over. 
But many of the smaller concerns, 
and some of the larger ones, too, 
are held, or seemingly held, in the 
grip of the sales force, just as the 
manufacturer in question is, and 
are almost afraid to experiment. 

Under these circumstances what 
else can be done than to go after 
the salesmen? Instead of accept- 
ing the latter’s opposition as a 
logical reason for abandoning ef- 
fort, the enterprising advertising 


agent will simply regard it as the- 


first of the series of problems to 
be solved, and go to work to solve 


it. Plenty of agents lend their aid 


in gingering up a sales force in 
order to get sales co-operation for 
the advertising. The agency work 
often might just as well begin 
there, instead of ending there. 
Many times all that stands in the 
way of advertising and success is 
the lack of intelligent effort at 
this very point. The manufac- 
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turer, being a factory expert, does 
not know how to apply it, and the 
advertising agent has not regard- 
ed it as his function. And the 
ball falls between them. Isn’t it 
worth changing? 


Copy and Charles A. Dana 
the Average W2S once asked 
Und why there were 
nder- so many words 
standing of Latin deriva- 


tion in the English language. He 
replied, so the story goes, that 
they were imported by people who 
did not know what they wanted 
to say and so chose a long-sound- 
ing Latin word in order to say it. 

It surely is not the business of 
the advertiser to use such lan- 
guage in his copy as to conceal 
his thought, but a remark made 
bv Charles R. Wiers, chief cor- 
respondent of Larkin Company, 
causes one to wonder just how 
many persons out of a hundred 
fail to understand clearly the 
meaning of the average adver- 
tiser’s copy. It is the business of 
Mr. Wiers to see that the printed 
word of the Larkin Company 
shall be understood by every per- 
son who may chance to read it. 
For this reason he was seriously 
concerned recently when two let- 
ters reached his desk. One letter, 
written in an unskilled hand, said: 
“What do you mean by ‘your re- 
mittance is insufficient,’ and what 
does ‘remittance’ mean and what 
does ‘insufficient’ mean?” The 
other letter asked what Larkin 
Company meant by the word 
“reverse” in this phrase on one of 
its forms, “Write your reply on 
reverse side of this sheet.” Mr. 
Wiers called for these forms of 
notification to customers and re- 
vised them at once. The first he 
revised to read, “You have not 
sent enough money;” the second, 
“Write your answer on the other 
side of this sheet.” 

Any of the readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK who have had an oppor- 
tunity to study the letters sent by 
customers at a distance will ap- 
preciate how vital is this need of 
using plain words. Some author- 
ity on the use of English has 
made the assertion that the aver- 
age backwoodsman cannot com- 
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mand more than 600 words. Even 
assuming that the backwoodsman 
with his ability to understand 600 
words is the lowest stratum, what 
shall be said of advertisers who 
attempt to give so-called “class” 
to their copy by using a range of 
words which supposes that the 
average reader has a vocabulary 
of 10,000 words? 

Mr. Wiers, quoted above, is in 
the enviable position of knowing 
very soon whether the English 
used by his copy writers and let- 
ter writers is over the heads of 
his customers. If it is over the 
heads of his customers, his orders 
either fall off or questions are 
asked. 

Advertisers who are not in Mr. 
Wiers’ position must substitute 
the hardest kind of common sense 
whenever the question arises as 
to the clearness of copy. That 
national advertisers have pro- 
gressed a long way from the 
stilted phraseology of the first ad- 
vertisers was pleasingly evidenced 
recently when Will Irwin grace- 
fully gave credit to the writers 
of copy for having shown many 
men how to use English effec- 
tively. 
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That Never has received a 
statement from 


Stops G. C. Williams, 
secretary of the Chalmers Knit- 
ting Company, manufacturing 
“Porosknit,” which advertisers 
may well make the basis of a firm 
New Year’s resolution. Asked to 
explain his policy of advertising 
throughout the year for a season- 
able product, he says: 


We think it is asking too much of 
the readers of magazines, to remember 
what we advertise for three or four 
months strongly, the remaining eight 
months of the year, hence our small 
space through the winter, simplv to 
keep the name of Porosknit before them. 
At a small outlay. it enables us to link 
one season with the other. 

We have been criticized quite severe- 
ly by some for doing, what appeared 
to them, a foolish thing and a waste of 
money. We have no proof to offer that 
we are right in our belief, but we are 
willing to back our belief with our 
money. There is a great deal of season- 
able advertising, which others. might 
think the same result could be obtained 
at a reduction of 25 per cent of the 
cost and this they could not prove, 
therefore, we do not think that our ex- 
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penditure is any more foolish or ex. 
travagant than some other seasonable 
expenditures on advertising, but on ac. 
count of its being out of season it 
creates more criticism. 

Advertisers who have kept un- 
remittingly at it and prospered 
will doubtless agree that Mr. Wil- 
liams needs little proof to justify 
him in spending money for year 
around advertising for goods that 
are used chiefly during the warm 
season. Yet it will be noticed 
that even this advertising axiom 
is being challenged by critics who 
are advising “Porosknit” to save 
its money. 

But in the face of a growing 
business an advertiser may well 
bear up cheerfully under the 
flings of critics who would lay 
down the rails for every cam- 
paign to run upon. Common 
sense is with him. It is notorious 
that the public’s memory is ex- 
ceedingly short. ' The first page 
story of to-day is the seventh 
page stickful of tomorrow. And 
why should a different test be ap- 
plied to the features published 
in the advertising columns? Suc- 
cess lies at the top of a stiff up- 
grade. Keep the campaign in 
steady motion and it stands a 
good chance of reaching the top; 
but if it stops in the middle of 
the grade the recovery of lost 
momentum will mean a distinct 
extra effort. This is a sound 
principle in the science of dynam- 
ics and there is every reason why 
its application to selling must hold 
true. 

The Chalmers Knitting Com- 
pany is not the first advertiser to 
use year around space for season- 
able goods. It is one of a class, 
however, which is sure to be a 
great deal larger when the real 
foundation principles of advertis- 
ing are clearly established. 

To those who have béen in a 
position to watch advertising 
campaigns come and go, to see 
success scored by some and failure 
by others, it is a constant marvel 
that the practice of persistency 
is so ‘often found lacking. 
the reams of sage advice that 
have been flung at advertisers: 
this truth is slowly making the 
deepest impression: Keep at it 
all the time. 
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Kansas City 
Star 


CONTINUES TO GROW 


The average actual paid circula- 
tion, all waste, spoiled and sample 
copies deducted, during 1913 


as compared with 1912 was as 


follows: 
1912 1913 


Morning 176,982 177,610 
Evening 180,217 181,610 
Sunday 174,748 174,704 
Weekly 276,780 291,258 


Average paid circulation, Evening 


edition only, for Dec. 1913- - 184,730 


Average paid circulation, Evening 


edition only, for Dec. 1912 - - 177,705 


Increase, 7,025 
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Big Market for 
“Flying Boats” Revealed 
by First Ad 


Good-Sized Sporting Demand Had 
Been Unrecognized by Aviator- 
Inventor Until an Advertising 
Solicitor Persuaded Him to Test 
New Theory—Million Dollars in 
Orders Said to Have Resulted 

N advertising solicitor found 

himself in Elmira, N. Y., 
one day a year ago last fall, unde- 
cided whether to take the train 
to New York and get in late at 
night or kill time until evening 
and take the sleeper in. He was 


The Most Exhilarating of all Sports 


‘What more exciting than speeding through space at express-rain rare! 
What lating than to shim on the water or over the water at will! 
In this Curtiss dual comrol “Plying Boat” are combined not only 5; . 

and perfect control, but safety. It offers you thrilling 
pleasure at no risk. You can feel safer when flying ins 


Curtiss 
“Flying Boat” 
than when riding in an automobile. These “Flying Boats” are thoroughly 
. They are fester than the fastest motor boat. 
hly mastered. 


a eacboate w ran this “Piying Boat.” You cen understand he me 
to Hammondsport and see 


THE FLAVOR OF A NEW SPORT 


making. a few half-perfunctory 
inquiries as to what there was to 
be seen in the neighborhood 
when his interest was aroused 
by learning that Glenn H. Cur- 
tiss, the aviator, was building 
“flying boats” for the Govern- 
ment out at his place in Ham- 
mondsport. He concluded to run 
out and see Mr. Curtiss. 

To that chance trip and the ad- 
vertising that followed are to be 
attributed the fact that Mr. Cur- 
tiss booked neariy a million @ol- 
lars’ worth: of business within the 
space of two or three months, 
arid that the possibilities of com- 
mercial aviation took a big jump. 
He had-previously advertised his 
aeroplanes, but the time had not 
been ripe for them; the element 


. 
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of danger in flying had been too 
great for a very extended use of 
the machines. 

The new “flying boat,” on the 
other hand, though faster than a 
motor-boat on the water, and 
making more than a mile a min- 
ute in the air, was safe, if only 
reasonable care were exercised. 

“If that is so, it ought not to 
be restricted to the Army and 
Navy,” insisted the _ solicitor, 
“The country is full of men who 
have been waiting for the time to 
arrive when there was a chance 
to enjoy the excitement of flying 
without excessive danger. It’s a 
sporting proposition and ought to 
be advertised that way.” 

“But the public is afraid,” re- 
monstrated Mr. Curtiss. “And a 
single accident would spoil the 
campaign.” 

“Isn’t the machine safe?” 

“Yes, if one knows how to 
run it.” 

“Isn't it as safe as an automo- 
bile?” “Practically as safe.” 

“Then why not say so and teach 
prospective buyers how to run 
it? Tell them you'll sell them 
a machine when they learn.” 

The plan was followed. The 
new machine was advertised as 
a practical air and water craft, 
and people were invited to take 
lessons in this modified kind of 
flying. A stiff fee was asked for 
the tuition, which could apply 
afterwards towards the purchase 
of the machine. The lessons 
were given in Southern Califor- 
nia and at the factory site, where 
Mr. Curtiss had already been giv- 
ing lessons in aviation. 

The first ad of 168 lines ap- 
peared in Cosmopolitan last Janu- 
ary and was followed by a flood 
of applications. This was fol- 
lowed by ads in The Saturday 
Evening Post and again in Cos- 
mopolitan. 

Apparently these events mark 
the beginnings of a new industry 
of ttich interest to advertising, 
because the Curtiss company can 
hardly be expected to have the 
field to itself for long, nor can 
it be considered that some more 
extensive and ultimately commer- 
cial use will not be found for 
the new type of flying machine. 
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Wanted—A Real Sales Manager 


An institution, the largest in its 
field, manufacturing a well known 
article of men’s apparel, desires 
to engage a competent Sales Manager 
of undeniable ability. 


Must be capable of directing sales- 
men, systematizing and developing 
territory and must also have some 
knowledge of the problems of re- 
tailers, and must understand the 
practical relationship of advertising 
to selling. 
Applications considered strictly con- 


fidential. Write for interview to 
“A. S.,” Box 138, Printers’ Ink. 





® 





Need A Real Producer ? 


If you can use a business prcducer that works 
365 days in the year, that is always on duty 
near 500,000 telephones, that is consulted 
over 2,000,000 times a day and that is 
building business for 600 advertisers— the 
New York City Telephone Direc- 
tory is at your service. 


We invite your inquiries. 


New York Telephone Company 


Directory Advertising Department 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 


25 Dey Street New York 
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Mr. National Advertiser 


I wish you had as much enthusiasm 


about TODAY as I have. 


N the magazine world ’tis not what you 
had—but what you have—yesterday 
means nothing. Today is THE DAY: 

y ) tomorrow spells hope—but I repeat 
4 today is the day. 


Well, Mr. National Advertiser, I wish 
you had as much enthusiasm about today 
as I have—orders and copy—copy and orders for 1914 are 
coming in and coming strong. Letters from advertisers, 
small and big, breathe hope, that’s the stuff—the business 
world has no room for the weakling and the whiner—it’s 
only the red-blooded fellow who has the punch that will 
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come thru the next year 


—Keenness of brain to see and 
seize opportunity he has and must 
have; broadness of vision and 
clearness of intellect to know ex- 
actly where to place his appropria- 
tion, with the certainty of getting 
value—full value for every cent 
of it;—brushing aside prejudice— 
throwing into the discard senti- 
ment—making a cold gray fore- 
cast—lopping off the dead and 
doubtful—he . will stand revealed 
the coming year for what he is, 
a leader among his class, or—a 
pigeon-chested, fearful, timid 
trailer, whose past was probably 
an accident, but who feels unable 
to hold the wheel when the pace 
gets hot or the road rocky. 

Take it from me, the race will 
be to the swift—the tortoise hasn’t 
a show on the top of God’s green 


Card 
Rate 


$1000 





America’s Greatest Magazine 


(@smopolitan 


119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 


or any old year for that matter. 


footstool in 1914. And when it 
comes to advertising, it is he who 
can buy best (as it is he who can 
start at the flash, not at the 
sound) that will win—because 
buying dead ones is worse than 
putting your money on a 100 to1 
shot. 

The handicapper has given 
Cosmopolitan top weight in the 
1914 handicap, but carrying 
weight is our long suit—so that 
on every national list in the coun- 
try we stand first choice—a few 
fogies and soreheads will figure 
us “out of it”’—but watch the 
wire each month—that’s where 
the winning post is—and we'll 
win for you and win for our- 
selves. 

Get ready to cash yaur tickets 
now! 


Circulation 
Largely 
Over a, 
Million 




















wee OF uABEREES, Ot 
JANUARY 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

Pages. Lines. | 

Cosmopolitan ......--+.+- 103 23,268 
Sunset—The Pacific ..... 94 21,112 | 
Review of Reviews....... 84 18,886 | 
World’s Work ..........- 79 17,820 | 
Current Opinion (cols.).. 111 15,543 | 
Everybody’s ....---.+++-- 63 14,224 | 
Harper’s Monthly ....... 638 14,112 | 
ES so ic ce cob ae es 62 14,100 | 
RS nea 6 c68 6-00 03 60 13,475 | 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 77 «18,107 | 
ENE: cia5 Bete Seee ees 55 12,820 | 
American (cols.) ........ 69 9,867 | 
Ef Sikniaiars rein 610.8 41 9,184 
ee Oe 37 = 8,802 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 31 7,056 
Serer 31 6,944 
Boys’ Magazine (cols.)... 36 6,583 
DEP MPODE occ ew seve Siu. MR. 829 
By | a 26 5,852 
NES 25 ab o's 0 5.6 95% ah 24 5,376 
American Boy (cols.)..... 26 ©5816 
Home Life (cols.)........ 28 4,725 
SNCS ain vk eb 0084 #4 0,00 20 4,697 
yg SS Arr 19 4,256 
I gh. cs 315s nase y 6 ovo 18 4,032 
MU MMOOE ccc cvacecices 18 4,032 
OS Sree 17. 8,815 
IEEE piois'd'o:s'v'oi 80. odie aio i 15 8,528 
NS a's ass lb yh cae 15 3,472 
RS igh s'4.4, bn a o's garcia 14 3,304 
SMM AF gs.0 cee co.cepan v 10 = 2,240 

*2 issues. 

VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
PEE. Sk wiow'e 64 ce Sabana 56,729 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine (pages) ......... 77 17,276 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 67 138,576 
Woman’s Home Companion 52 10,425 
Pictorial Review ........ 45 9,100 
Modern Priscilla ........ 51 8,720 
Holland’s Magazine ...... 41 17,822 
People’s Home Journal.... 37 7,486 
MME osc 23 6 cis os 35 7,102 
Ladies’ World ........... 35 7,000 
ES SEE Raa aa 34 6,957 
Mother’s Magazine ...... 50 6,660 
TP ee are 28 =5,788 
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LIPPINCOTT S 


MONTHEY MAGAZINI 





No well informed 
person ever ques- 
tioned the high qual; 
ity of the readers of 
LIPPINCOTT’S. 


For nearly 50 years 
the same _ well-to- 
do, educated class, 
who purchase 
LIPPINCOTT’S books, 
have read this maga- 
zine. 


The present net cir- 
culation is 50,300. A 
detailed statement 
has been supplied the 
Association of New 
York Advertising 
Agents and a copy is 
ready for you, if in- 
terested. 


$75 a page for spe- 
cial position. 


[LIPPINCOTT S 


MONTHEY MAGAZ/INI 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
156 Fifth Ave. 





Cuicaco 
1318 Marquette Bldg. 
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Agate 
Columns, Lines, 
5,724 
5,712 
5,001 
4,091 
8,528 
2,671 


Woman’s Magazine 
Harper’s Bazar 
McCall’s 

Woman’s World 
To-Day’s 
Needlecraft 


*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 

CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 
Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

710 119,364 


27,104 
26,385 
25,704 


Motor 

System 

Motor Boating: (cols.).... 157 

Popular Mechanics 

Country Life in America 
(cols.) 

Architectural Record 

Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 107 

Popular Electricity 63 

House & Garden (cols.).. 90 

Craftsman 40 

Physical Culture 

Outing 

Suburban Life (cols.).... 

Theatre (cols.) 

Travel (cols.) 

House Beautiful (cols.)... 

Technical World 

International Studio (cols.) 

Garden (cols.) 

Field & Stream... 

Outer’s Book 

Outdoor Life 

American Homes & Gardens 
(cols.) 

Arts & Decoration (cols.). 

Outdoor World & Recrea- 
tion (cols.) 

Extension Magazine (cols.) 


(cols.) 


24,295 
23,086 
16,906 
14,224 
12,739 
8,960 
8,636 
8,095 
7,650 
7,598 
6,841 
6,795 
6,496 
6,440 
5,880 
5,551 
5,040 
4,984 


4,973 
4,900 


4,490 
3,360 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) 


Agate 
Lines. 
33,855 


23,827 
19,264 


Pages. 
*Canadian Courier (cols.). 183 
MacLean’s (cols.) 
Canadian Magazine 
Canadian Home Journal 
(cols.) 


* 4 December issues. 


12,977 


INK 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WEEKLIES IN DECEMBER 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines, 
Dec. 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 156 26,302 

Literary Digest 

Town & Country 

Collier’s 

Scientific 

Judge 

Christian 

Churchman 

Forest & Stream 

Youth’s Companion 


Outlook (pages) 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Harper’s Weekly 


Dec, 8-14 
Town & Country 
Saturday Evening Post.. 112 
Literary Digest......... 87 
Collier’s 
Youth’s 
Leslie’s 
Outlook (pages) 
Life 
Scientific 
Churchman 
Forest & Stream 
Semi-Monthly Magazine. 
Christian Herald 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Judge 
Harper’s Weekly 

Dec, 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Scientific American 
Outlook (pages) 
Churchman 
Leslie’s 


8,268 
8,108 
8,087 
2,945 
2,856 
2,658 
2,465 
1,518 
1,844 


11,813 
9,006 
9,002 
5,652 
4,268 
3,920 
3,595 
3,566 
8,489 
3,024 
2,885 
2,546 
2,110 
2,090 
1,798 
1,710 


Christian Herald 

Forest & Stream 

Youth’s Companion 

Illustrated Sunday Mag. 

Harper’s Weekly 

Judge 

Associated Sunday Mags. 
Dec. 22-28 


Literary Digest 16,319 . 








ING Ty 


BER 


own 


Agate 
- Lines, 


| 26,809 
28,436 
18,841 
12,169 
10,885 
9,566 
6,000 
5,880 
5,605 
5,162 
4,783 
4,006 
3,982 
3,460 
8,875 
1,626 


22,170 
18,921 
12,244 
10,671 

5,147 
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PRINTERS’ 


In the Home of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Florence, Mass., December 8, 1913. 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 

Dear Sirs: 
We like to have bound volumes of PRINTERS’ 
INK on hand here for quick reference because so many 
times a point is raised about advertising being carried by 
different magazines ; about price maintenance, about this, 
that, and the other thing, information concerning which, 
we can always find in PRINTERS’ INK. 


Very truly yours, 


Ai 


nore Er—Bownd volumes of PRINTERS’ INK as used ry Florence 
Burro hs Adding Machine Co., Yawman & Erbe Mfg. = 4 


or Weet ~ tc., ar sold at $8.00 (postpaid) per set of 4. 
sued quarterly. A or 1913 pare still available, and orders for 1914 now 


eing taken. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 31st Street New York 
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Agate 

° Columns. Lines. 

Outlook (pages) 10,528 
Town & Country 5,173 
Saturday Evening Post.. 4,955 
Collier’s 3,345 
Semi-Monthly Magazine. 2,645 
Forest & Stream 2,606 
Life 2,504 
Christian Herald 2,184 
Churchman 2,087 
Leslie’s 2,009 
Scientific 1,755 
Judge 1,522 
Youth’s Companion 1,486 
Associated Sunday Mags. 1,260 
Harper’s Weekly 1,260 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 1,180 


American.... 


Dec, 29-31 
Christian Herald 


Totals for December 
Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 


Collier’s 

Outlook 

Scientific American 
*Christian Herald 

Churchman 

Leslie’s 

Youth’s Companion 

Forest & Stream.... 

Judge 

Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 
Associated Sunday Magazines 
Harper’s Weekly 
{Semi-Monthly Magazine 


* 5 issues. 
7 2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 

Agate 


Pages. Lines. 
. Motor (cols.) 710 119,864 


. Vogue (cols.) ........ , 352 56,729 
. System 27,104 
. Motor Boating (cols.) 157 26,885 
. Popular Mechanics ... 114 25,704 
. Country Life in Amer- 

ica (cols.) 
. MacLean’s (cols.) 
. Cosmopolitan 
. Architectural Record.. 108 
. Sunset—The Pacific... 94 
. Canadian Magazine ... 86 


24,295 
23,827 
23,268 
23,086 
21,112 
19,264 


INK 


Agate 
Lines, 
18,886 
17,820 


. Review of Reviews... 
3. World’s Work 
- Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 
5. Vanity Fair (cols.)... 107 
. Current Opinion (cols.) 111 
. Everybody’s 
3. Popular Electricity ... 
. Harper’s Monthly 
. McClure’s 
. Ladies’ Home Journal 
(cols.) 
. Hearst’s 
. Metropolitan (cols.)... 
. Canadian Home Journal 
(cols.) 
25. House & Garden (cols.) 90 


17,276 
16,906 
15,543 
14,204 
14,294 
14,119 
14,100 


18,576 
18,475 
18,107 


12,977 
12,787 


*2 issues. 


Bogus Agent Arrested 


E. G. White, said to be from Buffalo, 
N. Y., is serving a forty-day sentence in 
the workhouse at Louisville, Ky., hay- 
ing been convicted on a charge of 
vagrancy. White opened an office in 
the Todd Building, furnished an ex- 
pensive suite of officés with goods which 
were bought on credit, and inserted an 
ad in the newspapers stating that he 
was an advertising agent and wanted a 
partner with $500. 

He was just explaining to a pros- 
pective partner that he had contracts for 

lacing the advertising of a number of 
arge manufacturers and needed $500 
for use in getting new business when 
two detectives entered the office and, 
made an investigation. 

He was unable to answer questions 
satisfactorily and was arrested. When 
taken into custody White was found to 
be wearing a handsome tailored suit, but 
no underwear. His ankles were covered 
with silk “tops,” minus the feet. Not 
a cent of money was in his possession, 
his explanation being that he had spent 
his last coin inserting the want ad. He 
had been sleeping on the floor of his* 
office, rent for which had not been paid. 
Following the arrest of White, the 
various office equipment concerns who 
had collaborated in furnishing the office 
called for their goods, and the adver- 
tising agency of “E. G. White & Co.” 
went out of existence. 


“Package Advertiser,” a New 
Paper 

Charles M. Carr is president of a con- 
cern which has begun the publication of 
the Package Advertiser, of Chicago. The 
new paper is devoted to the interests 
of users of packages of all kinds. 

The Percival K. Frowart_ Company 
has closed its Philadelphia office and in 
the future all its business will be placed 
from the office in New York City. 
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There'll Be Big Doings Out 
Here This Time Next Year 


In January, 1915, the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation is due to unlock the greatest water gates 
the world has ever seen. The eyes of the world 
are surely turning toward the Pacific Coast States. 
Manufacturers, merchants, jobbers, salesmen— 
all kinds of people engaged in selling things—are 
out here scouting the country. Business in the 
States just beyond the Rockies will be given a 
tremendous impetus after Panama opens. 


SUNSET 


The Great Pacific Monthly 


has these States thoroughly blanketed. It is next to the 
people, because it has that touch of local atmosphere that 
cannot be found in the so-called popular magazines. 


Your message will certainly reach the people of the 
Far West through this typically Far Western publication. 
But you want to get here before Panama opens—to get 
your goods here, to get the people acquainted with them 
and to get ahead of your competitors. Have a look at a 
recent issue of SUNSET and see the class of advertisers 
who use this powerful magazine as a means of securing a 
grip on this rich market. 


TALK PAGE COPY—$200 


Just address like this: 


Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 
Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 


Or the Eastern Offices: 
Chicago—73 West Jackson Blvd., L. L. McCor- 
mick, Mgr. 
338 Marquette Building, G. C. Patterson, 
Mer. 
New York—302 Times Building, W. A. Wil- 
son, Mgr. 


PIVAUAUOAUNAUAAULOUOGVNUOAPENUUOOOOEAOUAOCGAH AE LO 


SuPLAAVQFTUQPUUUUNNNNGNOQNNUU0ULOUAGEQQQOQ00000000UGGQOQO0000000000UGGGGGOQOOGOCOUOOAUUGGEAAAAGGL 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR YEAR RECORD OF 
JANUARY MAGAZINES 


1918 1912 1911 Total 
Cosmopolitan 29,216 80,679 26,696 109,859 
Sunset—The Pacific 26,096 33,194 26,086 106,488 
Review of Reviews... / 22,410 24,416 24,530 90.948 
World’s Work 17,920 19,565 26.108 ’ 
Everybody’s 16,004 17,307 19,656 
McClure’s 13,741 16,482 20,802 
Scribner’s 18,515 15,344 
Harper’s Monthly .. 12,768 
American 
Munsey 
Current ee 
Century . 
Hearst’s 
Metropolitan 
Red Book 
Atlantic 
Lippincott’s 
American Boy 
Arg gosy 
Ains'ee’s f 
Boy’s Magazine 588 5, ,49 5,456 
All-Story 6,314 
St. Nicholas , 2 4,704 3,696 15,407 


252,163 259,733 291,137 309,334 1,112,367 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

*Vogue 56,729 53,660 45,028 48,072 203,489 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.... 17,276 17,164 14,294 16,418 65,152 
Ladies’ Home Journal f 15,469 14,037 17,200 60,282 
Woman’s Home Companion f : 13,362 J 50,872 
Modern Priscilla 325 87,855 
Delineator Fi ’ 5 F 86,880 
Pictorial Review ; 36,790 
Woman’s Magazine 5 8.846 ¢ 80,959 
Designer f f 80,957 
Mother’s Magazine 84! 38 80,908 
Ladies’ World ; ; f ’ 80,256 
People’s Home Journal J 55! 5 27,779 
Housewife ‘ 3 f 5, 24,764 
24,008 

y’ 8.52 ‘ 5.019 28,681 
Woman’s World .08 5, 6,782 22,158 
Harper’s Bazar 5,7 4,150 3, 816 4,670 18,342 








192,270 186,433 195,604 756,189 





Motor y 184,820 130,536 121,912 506,682 
System . 88.472 30,808 27,720 124,104 

ountry Life in America f 25,939 "32,655 34,349 117,238 
Motor Boating 5 82,382 29,988 26.965 115,720 
Popular Mechanics .. oo. wee 25.256 20,944 21,056 92,960 
Popular Electricity 24 ° 12,236 12,068 2,2 50,792 
House & Garden 738 13,330 11,000 { 46,939 
Outing 09% 11,750 11,368 Bs! 48,610 
Suburban Life 5 10,030 10.710 3,45 41,824 
International Studio 7 6.160 10,080 ; $3,520 
Garden 5, 9,627 9.002 32,669 
House Beautiful 95 9, 8,229 $1,488 
Physical Culture 4 7,616 $1,264 
Theatre ,5$ ; 7,840 $1,160 


~ 300,909 $46,040 332,844 320,127 1,299,920 
DECEMBER WEEKLIES 

1918 1912 1911 1910 
Saturday Evening Post.......... 61,991 71,867 89,920 76,695 300,473 
Town & C 48,501 57,098 55,882 454,996 216,422 
Literary Digest 50,906 1835 $38,175 177,885 
+) al s 29,953 E J ¥42,130 164,211 
Lif $2,918 ¥ $39,896 148,296 
22,630 , $35,398 115,116 
Leslie’s 13,897 17,666 23,749 25,844 81,156 


—_—_——— 


*2 issues. +5 issues. 260, 791 290, 1,297 $33,787 313,134 1 ae 


Grand total 340 1,144,201 1,138,199 "4,305,498 
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PIERCING THE 
TARGET 


What’s the use of a big cannon if the 
cannon ball doesn’t pierce the target P 


Some mediums are like old-fashioned 
mortars; big, unwieldy, and uncertain in 
force when they do hit the mark. 


And others are like Maxim guns; they 
deliver a smaller projectile, with great ve- 
locity, smash into the target. Such a medium 





b= is Vogue. It goes straight to its readers with 
12,367 telling results. 

08,489 If your target is the woman of wealth, 
py influence, and discrimination, Vogue will carry 
o0sr your message to her quickly, inexpensively 
36,880 and effectively. 


36,790 
30 987 FRA ParArnans 


Advertising Manager 


_ Just one instance of Vogue’s increasing veloc- 
8,848 ity is Vogue’s steady gain from year to year in 
55,182 leadership over all woman’s periodicals and stand- 
ard monthly magazines in volume of advertising 
ae carried. Here are the figures: 


In 1909 Vogue’s lead was 66,301 agate lines 
In 1910 Vogue’s lead was 180,069 agate lines 
In 1911 Vogue’s lead was 235,335 agate lines 
In 1912 Vogue's lead was 268,096 agate lines 
In 1913 Vogue’s lead was 496,196 agate lines 


443 Fourth Avenue New York City 











—— 
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Getting a Careful Set-Up 
by Wire 


How the United Cigar Stores 
Flashed the Copy to Newspapers 
After Currency Bill Was Passed 
by Congress—Careful Instructions 
by Wire—Statement by United 
Cigar Stores 

HE unusual advertisements 
which the United Cigar 

Stores Company ran in a number 
of large dailies, commenting on 
the effect the currency law would 
have on business, on the very 
morning that the first news of the 
signing of the law was published, 
have occasioned no little comment 
in advertising circles. 

The fact that the ads were tele- 
graphed, set up and appeared in 
the papers within a few hours, and 
that all the ads in the ten differ- 
ent papers were practically uni- 
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form has made many wonder how 
it was done. How can any ad 
be telegraphed so that the adver- 
tiser will be assured that it will be 
set up as he wants it and not ac- 
cording to the whims of some 
compositor ? 

“By sending a detailed telegram 
of instructions like this along with 
the copy” is the answer given 
Printers’ INK by C. R. Sherlock, 
advertising manager of the United 
Cigar Stores. 


“Advertisement released for publica. 
tion on Wednesday, Dec. 24, if Presi- 
dent signs currency bill, or on Thurs. 
day, Dec. 25, if bill is signed Wednes- 
day. 

‘Position well forward in paper, space 
seven columns wide, two hundred and 
fifty lines deep. Pure reading matter 
to fill balance page Requested. 

“Paragraph, punctuate and capitalize 
as in copy by telegraph. 

“Body of text in fourteen-point Ro- 
man, except where underscored and that 
in bold-face. 

“Start paragraphs beginning with 
words ‘With the passage,’ ‘In the mean- 
time,’ ‘When the monetary,’ ‘Properly 

administered,’ ‘This 
according,’ and ‘The 
United Cigar Stores 
Co.’ with initial let- 
ters and caps to 
mark divisions of 
text. The caption, 
‘The New Currency 








WYYTTH te passage by Congress of the Currener ! 
Bi we feet sewed thee the ane cbeacle | 
standing berwees ites couniry snd 4 perved of prow 
reo | 


S Mere emake wil ge en the factory chimeeys, 


_ Rareipess il be tahoe sn. the semen and theve 
wil) be bearer pay roe v8 che eben 


Eaggnston wit ne longer be tekt le he ree 
bale rorktn meng ame, let en 
6 Oe eet WATE ee Xo x 

Formits will have mort 10 do because the | 
predwcm of the soni = Ml be te livelier demand 


Everybody ought te gets piece of the 
coming prosperity. fer prosperity b s natural | 
comes te the {atid Staten, 

fe wll he name, of course, 10 canes and wart | 
te mecbinery of tee new ww ef the renmerces of rhe cowmery 
fe wet a magic wand. The peed of «will 
tet be apperen: wemerrow. or sen! west. bet 9 due 
tame the quad of wil! become general epparce: 





THE NEW CURRENCY LAW 
A FORERUNNER OF 
BETTER TIMES 


| TIS. scording w snr vi, the tar promi 
aa 


| Qiao « 


Law a Forerunner 
of Better Times’ in 
sixty-point bold-face 
caps in three-line 
pyramid at top of 
advertisement across 
advertisement. 

“Divide text into 
three columns, each 
relatively four and 
one-half inch meas- 
ure, with division 
rules between the 
columns. White 
space at both sides. 

Signature ‘United 
Cigar Stores Com- 
pany’ in sixty-point 
bold-face caps across 
width of advertise 
ment. 

“Paragraph begin- 
ning ‘This announce 
ment’ to run across 
seven columns in 
bold-face _ ten-point 
just above signature. 

‘Whole advertise: 
ment enclosed in 
four-point rule. 

“Charge Lame 


ef the mew Currency 


‘The Carrency BA will beneM all of es. 
Tit Unt Cage Seren Company says “at ot 
oo becouse we thet 0 business tn 


chs fhe mon pledsome time of the roar 

LA we accept the new Corrency B8 as 8 

eatversat ond a 

plication and revotre te take i In (hee spirit im 
whch comes. 





& Hanford Co., 





UNITED 





CIGAR STORES CO. 


vertising Agents, on 
account of United 
Cigar Stores Co,” 
To operator: 
telegraphing, punc- 
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jn copy and underscore where copy 
sia bold face.) 


“Ror various reasons,” said Mr. 
Sherlock, “we preferred to tele- 

h this copy the last minute 
rather than send it out with long 
fime release instructions. To 
make sure that the ad would be 
st to best advantage a telegram 
of instructions was sent with the 
copy, Of course that cost money, 
bt it worked out quite satisfac- 
torily in this case.” 

An interesting angle to this 
over-night campaign was how it 
was made national in influence. 
Alist of big dailies, including the 
Chicago Tribune, New York Sun, 
World and Times, Washington 
Star and Post, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, Atlanta Constitution, Bos- 
ton Post and Philadelphia North 
American was selected, because 
Mr, Sherlock figured the country 
and out-of-town circulations of 
these papers would enable him to 
cover as much of the Union as 
nossible with a limited appropria- 
tion. It was thus made possible 
for the newspaper reader to see 
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what the United Cigar Stores 
Company had to say about the 
new law, at the same time he was 
wondering what effect it would 
have on business. 


Illustrations in Department 
Store Advertising 


H. P. Pagani, who for years wrote 
department-store copy at Indianapolis, 
spoke at a recent meeting of the pub- 
licity division of the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the contrast be- 
tween the large retailers of Chicago and 
New York City in the use of illustra- 
tions. He believed the Chicago adver- 
tisements were, as a class, more effective 
than those of the large New York stores 
and thought the time would come when 
some New York store would follow the 
example of some of the large Chicago 
advertisers with profit. 

“T believe that a good department- 
store advertisement should be from 25 
to 33 per cent illustrations,” he said. 
“In my opinion, the Chicago merchants 
are, as a rule, doing more effective ad- 
vertising than the New Yorkers. In 
this advertisement, for example (display- 
ing a two-page spread in a Chicago pa- 
per), the pictures alone come very near 
telling the story. Alongside each pic- 
ture is a very brief description of the 
article and the price. That sort of copy 
will sell goods, I believe, with very 
little effort on the part of the sales 
people.” 











ten cents. 


418-20-22 Sansom Street 
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-MotorPrint 


Present Circulation Guarantee 


40,000 


But we are working for 


50,000 


all paid in advance—all interested in motoring. 


We want to interest more car owners in this monthly 
jourhal of recognized excellence. 
not a technical journal, but has a direct and impelling 
interest appeal for those who enjoy the social phases 
of motoring, and are interested in motoring styles, 
motoring progress and tendencies. 

MOTOR PRINT is published monthly. Single copies 
One dollar the year. 
tach a dollar bill, enclose it in an envelope, and address: 


MOTOR PRINT COMPANY 


~ 


MOTOR PRINT is 


Tear this page, at- 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Self-Analysis Charts to 
Educate Salesmen 


Salesmen Attending New York Con- 
vention Frankly Plot Shortcom- 
ings as Basis for Individual Five- 
Minute Efficiency Talks—How the 
Charts Were Gotten Up—Sales- 
men Favor Advertising 


ONE of the features of the 
Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Sales Convention, held the 
last three days of the year in 
New York, was the individual 
“five-minute efficiency talks” giv- 
en each of the sixty odd sales- 
men by officials of the institute. 
During one of the early ses- 
sions “Self-Analysis Charts” were 
passed around to the men with 
the request that they plot on these 
charts their weaknesses, grading 
the deficiency from one, meaning 
“nearly perfect,” to seven signify- 
ing “Almost wholly lacking.” 
The charts were multigraphed 
and the various elements divided 
and subdivided. There was a 
classification of points under phys- 
ical qualifications, mental quali- 
fications, and temperamental 
qualifications, and these groups 
were in turn divided into qualifi- 
cations inherited and acquired. 
Under physica! qualifications 
were included such subjects as 
health, vitality, and the various 
items which make for a sales- 
man’s appearance. Temperamen- 
tal qualifications included a man’s 
habits, mannerisms and similar 
points. Mental qualifications nat- 
urally were of the greatest im- 
portance, so the list is given be- 
low as in its original tabulation: 
MENTAL QUALIFICATIONS: 
(a) Chiefly inherent, subject, how- 
ever, to some cultivation: 
Imagination 
Tact 
Observation 
Mental alertness............. 
Natural aptitude 


Natural aptitude 
Resourcefulness 
(b) Chiefly acquired, subject prin- 
cipally to cultivation: 
(19) General education 
(20) Special education in business. . 
(21) Special education in business. . 
(22) Special education in selling... 
(23) General experience 


(24) Selling experience... 
Selling experience. . 
Selling experience. . 
Knowledge of produc 
Correct conception.... 
Power of analysis.... 
iitement 

readth of view 
Power of expression 
Power to reason..........,,. 
Power to impress 
Concentration 
Confidence 
Composure 
Self-reliance 


The charts after being filled out 
by the men were turned over to 
the faculty. The men were then 
requested to make an effort to 
get down a little earlier in the 
morning for a “heart-to-heart” 
talk by either the sales manager 
or one of the officials, who would 
try to point out to them ways for 
overcoming the weak points as 
shown on the charts and making 
themselves more nearly 100 per 
cent efficient. The purpose of 
these individual talks was to over- 
come one of the troubles with 
most sales conventions, in that 
they do not always cope with the 
individual weaknesses of the men 
as well as they might. 

In introducing the subject of 
advertising W. H. Lough stated 
that getting inquiries was a mat- 
ter of little consideration in the 
institute’s advertising _ policy. 
The prime purpose of the adver- 
tising, he said, was to put the in- 
stitute “on the map,” then to re- 
duce the labor of selling and raise 
the dignity of its salesmen. This 
angle seemed to impress the men 
who had evidently taken it for 
granted the advertising was above 
all to get inquiries and had criti- 
cised the copy used. Later when 
the convention was asked “If you 
were selling mattresses, which 
cards would you rather send in 
one representing the ‘Ostermoor 
mattresses, or one representing 
the ‘Priscilla’ mattress?” the whole 
assembly shouted “Ostermoot.” 

Mr. Lough also mentioned that 
the advertising which the com- 
pany had done up to this time 
which was chiefly in business 
magazines, was quite satisfactory, 
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wd that figures showed from 
% per cent to 33% per cent of 
these inquiries had been sold. 


Drowns with ‘“‘Happyland 


Magazine” 
fF. A. Drowns, formerly advertising 
manager of George P. Ide & Co., 0 
Troy, N. Y., has returned to Boston 
as the business manager, of Happyland 
Magazine, of which L. A. Rankin is 
publisher. 





P, F. O’Keefe has prepared plans 
for an advertising campaign to be con- 
ducted for Thomas F’. Kenny, candidate 
for mayor of Boston. 
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McCallum Hosiery’s News- 
paper Copy 


The McCallum Hosiery Company, 
Northampton, Mass., is placing a line 
of dignified copy in a list of news- 
papers in the central and northwestern 
States. The illustrative scheme consists 
of exceptionally good pen-and-ink draw- 
ings which give an impression of dainti- 
ness. A booklet entitled “Through My 
Lady’s Ring’’ is offered to be sent free 
to any address. The only display line 
in the copy is, “McCallum Silk 
Hosiery.” 

W. V. Bennett, formerly of The 
Christian Herald, New York, is now 
with the Cavalier Magazine. 





—_—— —— 








next ten days. 


Buyer and Director 
of Printed Matter 


NOW OPEN FOR POSITION 


Thorough knowledge of type 
faces, art work, engravings, etc. 
Sales and executive ability. 
Now designing printed matter 
and advertisements for large 
agency. Can arrange interview 
in NewYork or vicinity within 


136, Printer’s Ink. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster ran across a 

book and stationery dealer 
the other day who talks about the 
advertising manager of a large 
office-systems concern as if they 
had been college chums. And yet 
it turned out during the talk that 
this dealer has really never had a 
face-to-face dealing with the ad- 
vertising manager to whom he 
feels so close. It seems that the 
relationship has been developed 
merely by the advertising man’s 
good correspondence. He _ has 
been interested in helping this 
dealer and has shown genuine in- 
terest. It is just one more exam- 
ple of the power of the personal 
equation. 

* x 

If you want to get an idea of 
how some people are bombarded 
with circular matter these days 
take a look at the daily mail of an 
established architect—the man 
who is in the various directories 
and lists of architects. It seems 
that everybody from the hard- 
ware and paint men to the shingle 
and slate concern are on his trail, 
’ and the result is that some archi- 
tects are using printed slips, ask- 
ing manufacturers to refrain from 
sending advertising matter until 
such a time as their products are 
of particular interest. This seems 
to make out a good. case for the 
architectural magazine that holds 
a position of authority. Undoubt- 
edly it offers the most auspicious 
and economical way of reaching 
architects. 

* *, 

“T don’t believe your advertis- 
ing does us dealers anv good. 
The inquiries are often idle, or if 
not idle are from neople . who 
make very small purchases. Bet- 
ter cut out all this expense and 
give it to the dealers in an extra 
commission.” So wrote a narrow- 
gauved dealer recently to the ad- 
vertising department of a manu- 
facturer who is doing valuable 
“missionarv” advertising for that 
dealer and his kind. But the 


dealer is not far-sighted enough : 
126 


to see the value of “missionary” 
advertising—to see the great total 
of business that will come from 
the small-user field in the coming 
years. 

It is easy to reply to such a 
letter in a combative spirit. Buta 
good-humored, reasonable letter 
was sent, calling attention to re. 
cent specific instances of good 
business secured by other dealers 
from inquiries that were appar- 
ently idle or from small users, 
The dealer came back in an en- 
tirely different spirit and even 
went so far as to promise co-op- 
eration in a local advertising ef- 
fort. 

* % + 

Here are some quotations from 
a manual issued by the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad for its conduc- 
tors and trainmen: 

“A good railroad man will never 
guy passengers, give short or flip- 
pant answers to questions, nor 
will he laugh at the mistakes of 
the rustic and the ‘Rube’. 

“If the man you are dealing 
with is foolish, vain, overbearing 
or impudent, do not imitate him. 

“Tt is the business of a good 
railroad man to meet discourtesy 
with unfailing patience.” 

Conductors are indirect sales- 
men of a railroad’s _ service. 
Hence, in coaching employees to 
deal patiently and earnestly with 
all travelers, the Lehigh is only 
passing out some solid selling 
sense. Maybe this apnerception 
on the part of this railroad has 
something to do with its stock 
selling at 50 per cent. above par 
and paying a dividend of ten per 
cent. 

* * * 

Tn a convention of big manu- 
facturers there was a serious dis- 
cussion over the auestion of 
whether or not retailers shovld 
have a larger margin or profit. 
Tt was brought out that a certain 
class of retailers throughout the 
country were protesting that the 
small percentage did not allow 
them ordinary interest on.their in- 
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vestments. During the discussion it 
was established, however, that 
some dealers by better business 
methods were realizing more than 
fifty per cent on their investment 
inthe goods made by these manu- 
facturers, While on the other hand, 
numerous dealers were giving 
away to consumers a third or a 
half of the percentage that the 
protesting dealers were so dis- 
satisfied with. 
“If we double the margin,” said 
one speaker, “it will just result 
in a great many dealers splitting 
the extra percentage with their 
customers, thus lowering the 
price and making trouble for 
other dealers. I am not in favor 
of an increased margin to the 
dealer unless we can train our 
dealers how to retail on a profit- 
able basis. That is a big’ job for 


? 


* ok * 


As the head of the household 
took down the receiver, expecting 
a little chat about a bridge party 
or something of the sort, she was 
amazed to hear a feminine voice 
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ask, “Mrs. B, do you ever use 
castor oil in your home?” The 
conversation continued for a 
while, and on the following day, 
a form letter was received with 
the opening paragraph: “Refer- 
ring to our telephone conversation 
of yesterday, we wish to thank 
you for your promise to try ‘Kel- 
logg’s Tasteless Castor Oil.’” 

Tasteless oil by telephone sales- 
manship. This, indeed, is dif- 
ferent! 

1 * * 

At a sales convention the other 
day a credit man got up and 
startled the assembly by stating 
he was just as much a salesman 
as anyone in his audience. Imme- 
diately the knowing smile of dis- 
belief and subdued whisperings. 
Think of it, a mere money col- 
lector calling such work sales- 
manship! What next? But be- 
fore he finished the audience 
thought different. 

First the credit man showed 
some of his twenty-four folders, 
four-page envelope inserts, which 
he called his “dunning letters.” 
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The Porter Premium Service 


Places at your command over 4,000 different articles of guar- 
anteed Merchandise, from a pocket knife to a player piano, with 


No Initial Investment 
The Porter Premium Service is complete. 
liver all Merchandise, prepare your catalogues and furnish every- 
thing you need to put a Premium System in operation, assuming 
full responsibility for the working of your Premium Department. 
You payeus after we deliver the premium to your customer. 


Look Us Up for 


financial rating; ask present customers about us; learn how the 
Porter Premium Service eliminates your paying for coupons or 
stamps that are never redeemed. 


Real Premium Service 


is an indispensable business builder. We can adapt it to the 
conditions of your business, as we have the largest equipment 
and most efficient Premium Service in the country. 


Investigate. Write us and we will explain fully. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER COMPANY 


We carry and de- 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Daily Newspaper Versus Billboard 


The following letter is self-explanatory: 
Myers Theatre 
Peter L. Myers, Proprietor & Manager 
JaneEsvILLe, Wis., Dec. 29, 1913. 
Anti Trust Film Co., Chicago, Il. 
Dear Sirs: 

I have your letter of the 23rd inst, at 
hand and contents fully noted. Regard- 
ing ordering a number of 24-sheet stands 
advertising the Universal service, will 
state that I have more faith in using a 
good up to date newspaper such as the 
Daily Gazette of this City. The average 
daily circulation of this paper is over 
7000 and the same amount spent in this 
paper will do me more neal than what 
it would cost for the paper and posting 
of same. Yours Very Truly, 

Perse L. Myers. 


The Janesville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wis. 


M, ©. Watson, Eastern Rep., 286 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, N.Y. A. W. ALLEN, Western Rep., 919 
Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Il. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Westty 
LINCOLN, EBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


CIRCULATION 125,667 
RATE 35 CENTS 











Printers’ Ink 
Binders 


65 Cents 
Prepaid 














N 16 There are very few zones as 
0. large and prosperous as Eliza- 
beth and its environs where but one 
medium will cover the field. But that 
is the position of the Elizabeth Daily 
Journal and that is why it would pay 
to use its columns regularly, r. 
ational Advertiser. 
Member A. N. P. A. Bureau of Adver- 
tising and Gilt Edge List. 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Population 80,000 


F. R. NORTHRUP, Special Representative 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Yet the closest survey of this lit. 
erature revealed no mention of 
falling behind in payments, the 
need of honesty, character, ‘good 
intentions, or any other expres- 
sions which have become assogi- 
ated with collection follow-up lit- 
erature. Instead here were ad: 
vertising folders of the first water 
yet they had been written by a 
credit man. Their whole purpose 
was to “resell” the man what that 
institution had to sell, because the 
credit department operated on the 
theory that when a man fell be- 
hind he did so because he had 
lost interest. So instead of threat- 
ening or reminding the delinquent 
of his promise and “binding” con- 
tract the credit man just bom- 
barded him with sales talk, resold 
him perhaps better than he was 
ever sold before, and the collec- 
tions almost took care of them- 
selves ! 


Life Insurance Solicitors Use 


Space 

The field representatives of the Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company, ad- 
vertised as “The Biggest Thing in 
Texas,” have contributed a unique page 
advertisement to a newspaper. Phe 
used a page in the Houston Chronicle 
as a “Christmas Present and Tribute” 
to the officers of the company. The 
fact that they had reached the 325,000, 
000 mark prompted them to publish a 
mammoth “Yule Tide Greeting.” In 
the center of the page was the greet 
ing, to the left the list of officers, to 
the right a map of the State of Texas, 
and below were the pictures of all the 
field representatives followed by a brief 
history of each man’s record. At the 
top of the page was a brief review of 
the company’s record. 


It’s a Sample of Others to Come 
H. E. Lesan Apvertistnc AGENCY, 


New York, Dec. 27, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In handing around the greetings of 
the season, I want to say to you that 
your Printers’ Inx issue of December 
25 is one of the best numbers I have 
ever seen, and I have seen a good many 
good numbers recently. 

H. E. Lesan. 


Wallace H. McLauthlin, advertising 
manager of the Walter Baker Com- 
pany, has returned to his desk after 
an illness of several. months in the 
course of which he underwent a se 
vere operation. 


Henry P. Dowst, of the H. B. Hum 
phrey Company, Boston, led the Christ- 
mas number of Collier’s with his story, 
“The Meanest Man.” 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion, 





Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-live cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
ment cari exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Establisned 
1872, Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





Newspaper Classified 


Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
back. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classified should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising’ free on 


request. 





Classified Dept. 
THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 









BILLPOSTING 





















COPY WRITERS 





ETTERS, booklets, etc., that bring results — 

that’s the kind we write. Forcetul, effective 

work. Low Rates. Send requirements. AD. 
WIDDER, 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





IFTEEN LINOTYPE MACHINES in first- 

class condition. The price is $1000 each; 
every machine worth double that amount; sale 
peremptory. Wire or write H. D. CARBARY, 
General Manager Denver Publishing Company, 
Denver, Col. 











Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 





DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





rinters! 
I have an up to date plant, six jobbers, 
power cutter and plenty of type. My 
books show a business of $15,000 per year 
which I can double with the right back- 
ing. 1 want to merge with another plant 
in order to reduce my cost of doing busi- 
hess. If you get me—let us talk it over. 
Box 424-V, care of Printers Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR 


High class man, who has had suc- 
cessful experience soliciting among 
manufacturers for trade publica- 
tions. An excellent opportunity for 
the right man to secure permanent 
employment on the best publication 
of its class. Please state age, pres- 
ent or last employment, volume of 
business handled and other impor- 
tunt particulars. The best refer- 
ences as to standing and past ac- 
complishments will be required. 
Applications will be treated in 
strict confidence. Apply by letter 
only. DUN’'S INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW, R. G. Dun & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 290 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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Agricultural Solicitor 


An exceptional opening for a good agricultural 
solicitor on weekly agricultural paper. Not a 
copy chaser but a man who can go out and 
bring in the order. Advancement is sure for 
the right man. Salary moderate to start with 
but the make-good man is sure of a position for 
some time to come, Address Box T-402, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted, ‘Layout Man 


or head job compositor —one who is a skilled 
specialist inthe making of booklets, brochures, 
catalogues, and other high-grade advertising 
literature. Type expert with creative ideas in 
the execution of modern tasty typography, Pre 
fer a man with intimate technical knowledge of 
printing design, and illustration as applied to 
all forms of high-grade publicity material, com- 
bining originality of idea with capability of exe- 
cution. Good, permanent connection for reliable, 
sensible man of ability. State fully past experi- 
ence, connections, etc., and salary expected 
Address, PRINTING ART, P. O. Box 308, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AN FURNISH part services and office in 
Metropolitan Building. Will act as New 
York representative or consider proposition 
from free lance man. Am experienced agency 
man with ability and energy. Add:ess lox 
V-432, care of Printers’ Ink. 











OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


LL BROG 
ALL BRO 





Independent Outdoor Painted Display Service, 
all railroads; Interurban and Automobile lines 
entering Chicago since 1900. BALL BROs., 
25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 





POSITIONS WANTED 


[NX TELLIGENT YOUNG MAN, college 
graduate; advertising school graduate; 
has had some experience with magazine, is 
anxious to start at bottom rung of advertising 
iadder. Addresss Box V-425,care Printers’ Ink. 


OOKKEEPER and general office man, 28; 
over eight years’ experience in advertising 
and newspaper business; estimating, engraving 
and printing thoroughly understood; unques- 
tionaple references; moderate salary. Address 
V-423, care Printers’ Ink 





ADVERTISING assistant, 23, at present with 
agency), seeks position with manutac turer, 
publication or agency. Can write copy, under- 
stands layouts, type, engraving and stenog- 
raphy. A good investment for $18 a week. 
Box V-422, care of Printers’ Ink. 





MAN of 34 desires position as assistant to 

advertising manager. ‘en years with na- 
tional advertiser. Practical knowledge of print- 
ing and engraving. Experienced in preparing 
and laying out booklets, catalogs, circulars, etc 
Good correspondent and systematizer. Address 
Box 430-V, care of Printers’ Ink 


GENCY connection. Advertising manager, 

8 years’ experience, desires connection with 

established agency where he can give service he 

has often wanted and seldom obtained. Now 

sales manager manufacturing concern. Only 

high grade connection will interest. Box U-415, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Artist and Writer 


Not a wonder nor a wizard but a wri 

strong, snappy copy linked up with layostale 
illustrations; 14 years’ N. Y. agency and tech. 
nical experience; don't want a position until | 
prove myself by doing work you will actual} 
require. Box V-426, care of Printers’ Ink, 7 





OUNG MAN, 26 years old, married College 

_ graduate, seven years’ varied business ex. 
perience in banking and newspaper field 
wishes connection with some firm looking ried 
hustler. Understands advertising, sales prob. 
lems, able to re correspondence. No sal 
agreement until worth is proven, H 
V-420, care Printers’ Ink. . — 


General Agency, Publisher's Spe- 


cial Representative or Publication, If you need 
aman that can relieve you of big responsipili- 
tres in connection with office detail I would be 
pleased to hear from you. Now associated with 
one of the large agencies. Have had years of 
practical experience that will enable me to give 
you the best of service, Address Box V-499 
care of Printers’ Ink. . 





Varied Copy Experience 
both wholesale and retail, also considerable 
booklet and follow-up work, has qualified me for 
the position of advertising man with some re 
tailor wholesale establishment. Age 28. Present 
salary $3,600. 1 would welcome an Opportunity 
to submit samples of work, also record of re. 
sults accompl shed for numerous clients. Ad. 
dress Box 441-V, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
thoroughly acquainted New York, Chicago and 
other large cities. Chicago representative six: 
teen months, Present salary and expenses liber- 
al. Former just advanced. Ability to close con- 
tracts quickly. Only reason for considering 
change is present connection necessitates travel- 
ing eleven months yearly throughout Union, 
Eight years of this experience, Age tnirty-three. 
Address Box 438 V, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 


Young, married, college trained, absolutely tem- 
perate, with five years’ experience as retail 
dealer and national advertiser. Copy result pro- 
ducing. Knowledge of printing and engraving 
has saved dollars for employer. Executive abil- 
ity has eliminated waste of time and money. A 
hard worker and result producer. The best of 
references. Salary $2,500.00, plus an opportu 
nity. Box V-437, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Brains and Ability 


are my assets. I want a position in New Eng- 
land on a high-grade publication or in the ad- 
vertising department of a reliable firm. I have 
been a failure in business for myself on account 
of lack of financial resources, I desire to buckle 
down and prove my worth to somebody, Lama 
college graduate with four years’ reportorial ex 
perience on a metropolitan newspaper; I.C. 3, 
advertising training; one year’s experience as 
advertising, solicitor; sober and reliable; writer 
of clear and forceful English. E. H. CLOSKEY, 
142 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


| ey order to effect a quick sale owner will sell 
his special financial monthly for $10,000. 
Gross business averages over $20,000 for tive 
years with corresponding pronts. Should be 
published in Middle West or West. HARRIS 
D1BBLe ComPAny, 71 West 23rd St., New York, 
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“ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 


Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS 
Ink a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be snownto any advertiser. 


’ 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Leager, Gy. Average for 1912, 
98,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement Oct. 
1, 1913, 6,968; gross 6,387. 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ribune. D'y & S'y av.’12, 59,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c ; Sunday, 15,475, sc. 
Waterbury, Aepudblican. Examined by A. A. 
A.regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 
Peoria, Avensug Star Cuircuiation tor 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 


Chicago Zxamtiner, average 
toll, Sunday 521,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. ‘The Daiiy 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
fa The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Rxaminer is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy 
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INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Nov. 
1913, 13,657. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Zye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. "13, 60,000; Sunday, 48,000. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Washington, Zve. Yournai. Oniy daily in 
‘. 1.975 subscribers. All good peopie. 
, Bvening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Comrser-Fournai. 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 
Louisville, 7hke 7smes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S 
P.O. d’y & Sun., Apr. 1 to Sept. 31, net cir. 63,901. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commerciai. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 
Portland, Evening Axoress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7é¢legram, 13,220 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, daiiv. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
80,048. For Nov., 1013, 77,661 
dy.; 58,546 Sun 
The absoiutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 @ 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322.915. 
Advertising Totals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1011, 266,450 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. ‘They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemoer 31, 1012. 
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Boston, Zvening Transcrigt (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. 1913 yearly circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 419,799, 
Sunday Post, 323,641. 

Lynn, Avening /tem. Daily sworn av. roto, 
16.562; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for rot2, 19,198 

Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. lhe “Home” paper. Larg’st ev gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463, 


Average 1912, 
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MINNESOTA 
the apsouute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
GVAR @ Practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
Minneapolis. ‘Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 106,260. 
Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
GUAR yp 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
AN Average net paid circulation for 
TEEO 1012, daily 7ridune, 100,134; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Nationai Harmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for (912, 123,488 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912, to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935. 
Camden, Fost-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 
frenton, Zimes. Only evening and Sunday. 
"10, 19,238; "11, 20,115 '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 

Albany, Avening Journai. Daily average tor 
1012, 18.156. It's the leading paper 

Buffalo, Courser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99.692; daiiv, 64.496; Hxoutrer, evening, 37.182. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, ten 
months, 1913, 103,215. 

@) lie and J N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald.. Daily average for 1912, 6,739 

Schenectady, Gazette, dailv. A.N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 

best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Miarm Deaier. Fst. 1841. Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For Nov., 1913. 118,873 daily; Sunday, 146,852. 
Youngstown. Vinaicator. 1)'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos 
Wy 1913, 22,535; 22,242 av., Nov., 1013. A 





larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
Philadelphia. ‘I he Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
Attar Paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEEO on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 





Washington, Reporter and Observer, ci 
average 1912, 18,060. - a 
West Chester. Locai News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson, Aver. fot 
1912, 16,185. In its gist year, 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7smes-Leader, eve. net, swom, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year 
Covers neld, Circulation for 1912, 4,690, 


Pawtucket, Hvening /imes, Average circula. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,468 (©@©). Sunday, 34,777 
©O0). Hvening Bulletin, 62,847 aver. 
age 1912. 

Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub, 
Circulates in Conn, and RK. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 

daily average 1912, 8,599. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver. 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Yeo Sunday, 18,525. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,450; Sunday, 
20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Oniy paperincity. Av 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe See (eve.) Aver. Oct., 1913, 
6,370. Nov., 1913, aver , 6,670. 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1012, daily 
and Sunday, 21,847 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1912, 


20,698 
WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 vears ago. 

Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Oct., 1913, 
daily 6,669; semi-weekiy, 1,489. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. June, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,081. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. 13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 





Want-Ad 





Mediums 








CONNECTICUT 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.'12,19,198. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Rvening and Sunday Star, Washington, 


D. C. (©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

ssNJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about eye 
reads The Daily News," says the Post-offic 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 

Chicago's ** want ad "' directory. 
HE Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 











circulation MAINE 
cal N Boeing Express and Sunday Telegram 
Aver. fol 5 maa ant Ads than all other Portland 
Ist year, papers combines 
ester Co, 

Devor 
§ & home MARYLAND 

18 second 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
t, Sworn, than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
: recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

+ for i912, 


Tee 
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MINNESOTA 
TH Minneapolis 7 ribuse, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
GUAR Northwest, carrying more paid 
* uff want ads than any other daily 
EE newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions ior the one charge. 
SEW YORE 
eine Albany Evensug Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer ior Wants and Classified Ads. 
THe Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
tied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
Tae Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circuiation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
THe Chester, Pa., 7imes carnes from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rioune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium ror Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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e Circulg. 
HIE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
Average year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
'» 84,777 want ads; again of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
47 aver. more than were printed by any other Boston 
er, pub, ee 
2, 6,449. 
Actual ww 4 ¥ Wr 
al aver. 
ending 
9,149; 
ly 1913, 
Sunday, 
ALABAMA 
y. Ay The Mobile Register (@@). Establishe- 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
A.A.A, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
$8,804 (@@). Veiivered to nearly every home. 
» 1913, 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Qnly * Gold 
- daily Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Th Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
1913 average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 
, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
verage Boston, American Wool and Cotton Regorter. 
lished Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 
, 1913, Boston Kvening Transcript (@@), established 
1880. The oniy gold mark daily in Boston. 
1913, Worcester L'Opinion Publione (@@). Only 
French daily among 76,000 French population. 
ies MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
‘an advertising in America. Carries more 
. 1%) advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 
wan. 


NEW YORE 
Brooklyn Zagie (@@) 1s THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 
Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 





In the Metropolitan District, THE NEW 
VORK TIMES (@@) has a net paid daily sale 
MORE THAN FOUR TIMES the next high- 
class morning newspaper; MORE ‘THAN SIX 
TIMES the third or fourth high-class morning 
newspaper, and more than DOUBLE the three 
COMBINED. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. itis onthe Koll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH © 


Vhe newspaper that judici advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circulation i Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘ ‘I'he R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award, ‘The Commercial- 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 





lish Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Speci 
A copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

J rs New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading Newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

jun Scientifie Amerscan (@@) has the largest cir- 

a culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

est, New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 


¥, ROW One cent—the best for the least. 


vertising appropriations are being made. 
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The Energizer of Business 


N a metropolitan power- 
house there must be gen- 
erators large enough to fur- 
nish millions of lights and 
provide electrical current 
for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 
etgized by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 
“exciter.” 


This exciter by its elec- 
tnc impulse through all the 


coils of the generator brings 
the whole mechanism into 
life and activity. 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agencies 
of business and industry by the 
telephones of the Bell System. 
They carry the currents of 
communication everywhere to 
energize our intricate social 
and business mechanism. 


United for universal ser- 
vice, Bell Telephones give 
maximum efficiency to the 
big generators of production 
and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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EVER before has a class magazine so quickly 
jumped into leadership—never before has a 
magazine so completely filled the wants of 

that exacting clientele: men and women who are 
only attracted by clever and unusual things. 

And the secret is this. Never before has a maga- 
zine been edited in such a vivid and original manner. 


Pick up the January issue. The first 
articles that confront you — The 
Philosophy of the Tango; The Gaiety 
Girl and the Peerage and the Fashion 
Notes of an Unfashionable Woman— 
are three contributions that. give the 
lie to the notion that the light essay is 
extinct. 

If you care for automobiles and 
horses and dogs and golf and football 
and winter sports, page after page will 
carry you through the fascinations of 
the great outdoors. 

In the realms of the stage, you'll find 
the interesting doings of those people 
and plays, that go so far to make 
Vanity Fair “a verie great Fair” indeed. 
Acton Davies’ whimsical anecdotes, the 
gossip of the New York and London 
season, the new department “Plays 
Worth While,” and pictures—pictures 
everywhere. 


ND a hundred other things of interest: good 

books, excellently reviewed—good music—the 

best fashions, for men as well as women—the art 

world—every one of them will make the time spent 
“in Vanity Fair” well worth your while. 


FRAT Bardanans 


Advertising Manager 
449 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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